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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XIX MARCH 1947 NUMBER 3 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


HE Annual General Meeting of the British Institute will be held 

on Friday, April 25th, at the City Literary Institute. By then it 
should be possible to announce in some detail the programme of the 
Twenty-first Annual Conference, which will, this year, return to Ox- 
ford, and will be held at Christ Church. The Conference will assemble 
on Friday, September 26th, and disperse on Monday, September 29th. 
Under the heading of The Individual in Contemporary Society—The 
Contribution of Adult Education, it will discuss the purpose and content 
of Adult Education. The movement has always been inspired by a two- 
fold purpose: it helps people to enrich their lives and encourages them 
to use their lives to enrich society. This two-fold purpose is, in fact, 
one, for the individual cannot but be frustrated in a disordered society 
and society cramped where its citizens are ignorant and ill-equipped. 
With this purpose in mind the Conference will examine the relevance 
of four particular studies to the problems of the individual and society. 
The philosopher, the historian, the man of science and the artist will 
each in turn examine the validity of their studies in their social context. 
Summer Schools 
Among the Summer Schools being organized this year those planned 
by the Educational Centres Association in consultation with the 
National Federation of Community Associations are an interesting 
venture. The four major courses will run from July r9th—August 16th, 
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Designed in co-operation with the Tutorial Classes Committee of the 
University of Oxford, they will be held at Keble and Balliol and are 
intended to help in the development of informal educational and 
cultural activities in Community and Educational Centres, in village 
halls, youth centres and all similar organizations. The subjects of the 
four courses arranged, each of which will last one week, are: Art and 
Design; Cultural Activities in Community Centres; Music and Drama, 
and Current Affairs. Further information can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Summer School, Educational Centres Association, 8 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, W.C.1. 

Through July and August the W.E.A., in addition to the customary 
summer schools organized in the districts, is organizing a number of 
international summer schools. It is planned to arrange summer schools 
in Denmark, France, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, and students 
from abroad visiting this country will include Scandinavians and Aus- 
trians. These schools deserve every success. Precise details are not yet 
available for all the schools but information may be obtained from the 
General Secretary, W.E.A., 38a St. George’s Drive, London, S.W.1. 

At Keble College, Oxford, from July 28th—-August 8th, and Bede 
College, Durham, from August 20th-September 30th, the Central 
Council for Health Education will hold two Summer Schools. They 
are intended primarily for those who have to do with the training and 
care of children and young people, and the object of the schools is to 
present the general content, methods and practice of health education. 
Physiology, psychology, the biology of infection, sociology and 
health are among the subjects to be dealt with. The Medical Adviser 
and Secretary of the Central Council for Health Education, Tavistock 
House, Tavistock Square, W.C.1, will supply further details to anyone 
interested. 


Re-education of German P.O.W.s 

Members of the Institute are invited by the Control Office for Ger- 
many and Austria, to assist in the political reawakening of German 
prisoners of war in this country. For some time now much attention 
has been given by the authorities to this problem. The aim of the 
present scheme, in the words of the Control Office, is ‘by reawakening 
political thought in German prisoners, to eradicate preconceptions 
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which are a legacy of the Hitlerian system and to inculcate a sane and 
enlightened, but non-partisan, attitude towards political questions’. 
There will be many tutors and others in adult education wishing to 
help in this work. German-speaking lecturers—in political science, 
current affairs and related topics, in biology and other subjects ger- 
mane to the problem—are urgently sought. There are also in some 
areas limited opportunities for English-speaking lecturers. The Con- 
trol Office arranges the visits, pays expenses and a small fee. Though a 
wide measure of freedom is allowed to the lecturers, who speak as pri- 
vate individuals, a synopsis of their lectures must first be approved by 
the Control Office. Any readers of ADULT EDUCATION who are willing 
to help in the scheme should write to the Secretary of the Institute. 


Education in the Army 

Army education has been much in the news. The ‘Case of Private S’ 
has attracted close attention, and a comprehensive scheme of Army 
Education has now been announced. It is hoped in the next issue of 
ADULT EDUCATION to examine the new Army Education Scheme in 
detail. 

In the meantime, adult educationists will do well to consider the 
implication of Mr. Bellenger’s frank answer that the exclusion of 
Communists from the Royal Army Educational Corps is deliberate. 
Those of us with army service will endorse the remarks of a corres- 
pondent to The Times Educational Supplement who says, “The soldier 
of today likes, as well as personal freedom, to have an independence of 
mind. He naturally resents the implication that he has to be shielded 
from “dangerous thoughts”. Such a feeling would have a far more 
dangerous effect on the respect felt for British institutions and democ- 
racy—which implies discussion—than any amount of “Communist 
propaganda”. 

‘Most of your readers’, the letter continues, ‘who have come into 
contact with Army Education will know that included in the ranks of 
its exponents have been many left-wingers of varying views from what 
one might describe as Radical to Communist. Few would deny that 
Army Education would have been the poorer without them, that their 
enthusiasm was an asset, and that such controversy as they may have 
raised was a healthy and stimulating thing for our modern democracy.’ 
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Further dangers were also commented on in The Times Educational 
Supplement of March 8th in an article by Reginald Lennard, Fellow 
of Wadham, which merits extensive quotation. 

‘Mr. Bellenger, as reported in“The Times”, said that “‘the form of 
education they were going to give troops must conform to a certain pat- 
tern” and that “‘in cases where candidates held views diametrically op- 
posed to that pattern, he would not hesitate to prevent them from joining 
the Corps”. In other words, the objection was not to the propagandist 
spirit but to the heretical beliefs of the candidate. Propaganda is to be 
allowed and even encouraged so long as it is of the right sort—so long 
as it leads the way to the orthodox conclusions. Candidates for the 
Royal Army Educational Corps must keep to the straight path of ortho- 
doxy, though whether that path will be broad or narrow does not appear. 
On the face of things one would suppose that individualist doctrine, such 
as that of Professor Hayek, might easily be considered to be as “dia- 
metrically opposed” to the patterns Mr. Bellenger likes as the Com- 
munism of Private S. 

‘The whole attitude is wrong. When a Victorian Archbishop of 
Canterbury reproved Frederick Temple for the heretical tendencies of 
“Essays and Reviews”, to which Temple was a contributor, the Arch- 
bishop’s successor made the classic reply: “If the conclusion is pre- 
scribed, the study is precluded”. It is precisely because Communists are 
so much inclined to regard conclusions as prescribed that there is good 
ground for doubting whether a Communist is likely to make a good 
director of studies and for making sure that every individual case is most 
carefully scrutinized on its merits. But the same principle undermines 
Mr. Bellenger’s position. For by prescribing orthodox conclusions he 
precludes free and disinterested study and so prevents the Royal Army 
Educational Corps from serving the cause of true education. And why 
should Mr. Bellenger’s criterion be restricted in its application to the 
Army? There is no more slippery slope than this sort of thing provides. 
Morley once said that “a single step in the path of civil interference with 
opinion leads you the whole way”.’ 


Twentieth Annual Conference Report 
The booklet ‘Cultural Forces in Britain Today,’ which contains ad- 
dresses given at the Twentieth Annual Conference of the Institute held 
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in September last year, is now available. Copies, price 1s. 6d., may be 
ordered from the Institute Office, 29 Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C.1. The addresses include The Press by Francis Williams, The 
Arts by Dr. B. Ifor Evans, Broadcasting by Sir William Haley, and 
The Cinema by Miss E. Arnot Robertson. 


Further Education 

The Ministry of Education has now published its survey of Further 
Education designed ,says Circular 133 accompanying the pamphlet to 
local education authorities, both ‘to indicate the part which each 
feature of it (further education) should play in relation to the whole 
and to suggest possible lines of further development’. The pamphlet, 
No. 8 in the Ministry’s series, is probably the most important survey 
of its kind published since the Final Report of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction’s Adult Education Committee was issued in 1919. Further 
Education, as it is entitled, arrived too late for detailed comment in this 
issue. It will be fully reviewed in the next issue of ADULT EDUCATION. 
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The Place of Science in Adult Education 


Dr. M. H. CLIFFORD 
(Extra-mural lecturer in Natural Science, University of Cambridge) 


URING 1945-46 the representation of scientific subjects in 

classes held under the auspices of the Workers’ Educational 
Association amounted to 4:2 per cent. Their distribution exhibited 
considerable unevenness, provision of science classes by districts 
ranging from 0°6 to 9:2 per cent. These figures exclude psychology 
(8-9 per cent nationally) and anthropology (0-4 per cent) which are 
classed under the social sciences. The approach to psychology is often 
that of the subjective philosopher rather than that of the scientist. At a 
time when mankind lies within the power of science to develop or 
destroy it, the neglect of scientific studies by a student movement 
claiming to be concerned with the bearing of knowledge and thought 
upon the problems of social living is a matter for considerable 
concern. It is probable that the percentage of science classes 
provided in connection with the other forms of further, as distinct 
from technical education does not depart widely from the above 


figures. 


Some Reasons for the Present Conditions 

There are many factors that may be responsible for the existing state of 
affairs. Wishful thinking, or emotional aversion from an activity but 
little comprehended may lead some students to adopt an ostrich-like 
attitude. Others quite certainly entertain the mistaken notion that . 
scientific studies are quite beyond their competence. Administrative 
officers and organizers, being themselves largely untrained in science, 
find it easier to ‘sell’ subjects other than science to potential student 
groups. Professional scientists, for their part, have not always been 
aware of the need for them to devote time and energy to adult educa- 
tion. As a result there has sometimes been a shortage of suitable tutors. 
Nor, when undertaking such instruction, have scientists always fitted 
themselves by study and experiment to meet the requirements of the 
special types of audience which they have to help. Wider reading than 
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within the natural sciences is often necessary on the part of the tutor, 
as well as a sympathetic awareness of the special limitations both of his 
students and of himself. 

But circumstances are changing. Within the last few years scientists 
have seen in other countries the activities of their colleagues sub- 
ordinated to the philosophy of groups able to exercise political 
power. They have seen objective validity replaced by ideological. 
acceptability as the stimulus and yardstick of ‘scientific’ activity. 
The recognition that such could happen here where an electorate re- 
mains ignorant of the nature and purpose of scientific method has done 
much to bring home to scientists the need to undertake some extra- 
laboratory activities of the nature of a public relations service. More 
recently discussions intended to initiate the control of research in atomic 
physics on the grounds of national interest have provided a further spur 
in the same direction. The writer of the present article has already pub- 
lished an account of methods found to be successful in the course of 
some years of adult instruction in science, which it is hoped will en- 
courage the recruitment of tutors; for upon this recruitment the ex- 
pansion of science teaching for adults must in part depend. (Discovery 
Sept.—Oct., 1946.) Some universities and joint committees are already 
making provision for the training of potential extra-mural tutors by 
way of short courses in the techniques of adult education. With the 
co-operation of the local education authorities this action should still 
further ease the situation with respect to the supply of tutors. For the 
above reasons it is intended in the present article to devote more at- 
tention to a review of the other obstacles to an expansion of science in 
further education. This involves the consideration of matters of ad- 
ministration and of student interest. 

Even within a democratic movement educational demand can be 
stimulated by officers having the necessary experience and informa- 
tion. Administrative officers should be sufficiently familiar with 
scientific thought and scientific activities to be able to interest their 
student members in scientists and their work. One-day schools, and 
visits to laboratories in the company of scientists could be means to 
that end. W.E.A. district offices, and the further education departments 
of local education authorities should, as a result of closer liaison with the 
staffs of university laboratories or with local branches of the Associa- 
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tion of Scientific Workers, have available for circulation specimen 
copies of suitable syllabuses set out in continuous prose and in words of 
current usage (i.e. synopses which are something more than abstracts 
of the lecturer’s own notes). Branch committees and other local bodies 
need not then neglect science by default when planning the year’s 
programme. Other instruments of adult education are already produc- 
ing results which will reinforce efforts of the above kind. The inclusion 
of books on scientific subjects in the Pelican series, the resuscitation of 
Discovery as a lively magazine of popular science, and the increasing 
development of science commentaries in broadcasting and in popular 
journalism, are all arousing an interest in science in different ways and 
at different levels. 


The Value of Science in Adult Education 

There are still many people who will ask the question: Why should 
an interest in science be awakened in the ordinary man? Surely it is a 
matter for the expert, whether scientist or legislator, and not a suitable 
subject for consideration by the ordinary citizen? To rebut such a point 
of view would only be to recapitulate the long struggle which has al- 
ready been fought. Learning and understanding have as a result of that 
struggle been made available to those ordinary men and women who 
care to avail themselves of these means to the fuller life. Yet, strangely 
enough, this attitude of excluding science is not uncommon amongst 
those who would bring the other forms of intellectual achievement 
within the access of the many. The use of atomic bombs has made any 
such attitude anachronistic. If it is, in part, by the more widespread 
understanding ¢/ economics that men will achieve a social order more 
able to support a reasonable level of comfort for the multitude; it is 
equally by a more widespread understanding of science that men may 
hope, in part, to ensure that science will be used in ways other than to 
the advantage of the few. Society cannot hope to control wisely an 
activity which it does not understand, and concerning the real nature 
of which it is so commonly misinformed. It is too rarely realized that 
scientific advance is based as much upon toil and patient search as upon 
brains, and that to a considerable extent the benefits which result are 
proportional to the manpower and the money allocated to scientific 
research. There also needs to be a greater understanding of the con- 
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ditions under which such benefits are allowed to reach the consumer. 
More important still is the necessity for it to be realized that science is a 
method, not a body of dogma, or a gadget-producing form of witch- 
craft or cunning. 

It needs to be much more commonly known that science is a special 
method by which the unknown is explored and human fallibility re- 
duced to the lowest level by patient and consistent application of 
methods of verification; that it is a method which can be used by any 
man of normal reasoning capacity and practical ability; that it is not the 
prerogative of a select band of ‘back-room boys’. Kitchen, garage and 
coal-mine, the garden and the office all provide situations in which the 
scientific method can be utilized as truly as in any institute, academy 
or hospital. There is also a need for a general appreciation of the 
necessity for freedom of inquiry if science as we know it today is to 
continue. Science must be able to preserve its independence from 
domination by political and philosophical beliefs, just as it has in the 
past obtained its liberty from control by the church. The applications 
of scientific knowledge in society, and certain of the methods by which 
scientific knowledge may be won (e.g. animal and human experimenta- 
tion) may reasonably lie open to control or prohibition. But for the 
scientist all knowledge, as distinct from experience, is desirable in so 
far as it can in time be tested for its veracity. And this knowledge must 
be tested objectively regardless of whether its emotional content is 
either congenial or repellent. It must also be realized that pioneer ex- 
plorations of the realm of human ignorance cannot, by reason of their 
very nature, be planned in detail. Subsequent consolidation of position 
may be more appreciably open to conscious contriving. Thus it is that, 
in any attempt to regulate the development of science, liberty of in- 
quiry must be safeguarded to those who are seeking to extend the 
fundamental knowledge upon which others may, or may not later be 
encouraged to build new practices. In this, of course, it is assumed that 
the society in which planning is attempted is a society concerned to 
exercise the scientific outlook in place of the attitude of prejudice. The 
participation of science in adult education to the above ends is in the 
nature of a public relations service. 

In this short review of the significance of science in adult education 
nothing. has been said of its cultural value in relation to the formation 
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of personality and, collectively, of public opinion. The present article 
is not the occasion for an extensive consideration of this aspect of 
scientific studies. Yet cultural effects of this kind constitute a strong 
recommendation for the inclusion of science courses among the pro- 
vision of adult education. Study of the natural sciences provides not 
only the discipline of verification but, in addition, assists in the estab- 
lishment of perspective. It increases the individual’s awareness of the 
universe, with respect both to its observable properties and to man’s 
position within it. Science has hitherto suffered from an exaggerated 
respect by the ordinary man for its utility value, in the narrower sense, 
whilst its claim to be one of the humanities has usually been overlooked. 
It is to be feared that sometimes, in the past, science has been ad- 
versely judged either as a vocational, or as an escapist activity un- 
worthy of encouragement by those who guide the development of 
adult education. 

Some persons whilst accepting the above argument concerning the 
social significance of science will suggest that all the issues raised could 
be considered by students taking courses in the social sciences, without 
any need for the development of specific courses in natural science. This 
conception is unrealistic for two reasons. Firstly, science contributes 
special knowledge to human discussions, and this necessitates expert 
exposition of its findings if their limitations are to be correctly realized. 
This is obvious with respect to the compilation and analysis of facts 
relative to human health, heredity or nutrition, in which connection 
statements of fact without the necessary reservations and qualifications 
are usually little more than half-truths. Secondly, it is not always 
evident that the methods of the social sciences are fully objective in 
character. It has been argued above that it is in this respect that science 
has its greatest contribution to make to the furnishing of the whole 
man. By particular attention to natural science as a form of study in its 
own right, including some attention to the necessary practical work 
and research techniques, the student may acquire by practice this 
dispassionate discipline. At the present time such acquisition is more 
likely to occur in connection with the study of the natural, as compared 
with the social sciences, because of the differing orders of complexity 
of their subject matters and because of the unequal degrees of advance- 
ment of their various techniques. It might-well be to the advantage of 
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the social sciences if more persons could be recruited to them who had 
previous experience of the methods of the natural sciences. The studies 
of biology constitute, as it were, a bridge between the two groups of 
sciences. 


qT he Teaching of Academic Science 

In bringing scientific studies to adults the primary intention is not to 
produce professional research workers, a fact not always sufficiently 
recognized in connection with such attempts in the past. The hope is 
rather to increase understanding and to widen outlook. Consequently 
the methods of such teaching will not necessarily coincide with those 
suitable for the vocational training of scientists. However, it is the case 
that scientific method can be more intensively expounded where studies 
are undertaken within some definite province of the territory of natural 
philosophy. Not all of these provinces are equally suitable for ama- 
teurs, either on account of their special techniques, or because of the 
mathematical or symbolic nature of the associated processes of thought. 
Relativity, organic chemistry and human genetics are examples of 
subjects less readily amenable to serious study by the ordinary man. 
Yet a few skilful expositors have found ways of bringing the elements, 
at least, of these subjects to untrained audiences. Success has usually 
tesulted from a considerable command over words and from the apt 
use of analogy. These skills are normally coupled with a facility for 
commencing with matters of commonplace experience and only later 
proceeding to abstraction and generalization. The present writer is, 
nevertheless, inclined to think that it is usually better to build up the 
more academic type of treatment in relation to subjects in which there 
is already some considerable amount of amateur activity. There should 
not be any timidity in making these courses semi-vocational in 
character (e.g. physics courses in relation to engineering, and biology 
courses in relation to gardening, or work on the farm). A course in 
pure physics could be constructed around the methods of radio, or the 
problems of motor car maintenance. The teaching of astronomy is 
formally related to the experiences of star-gazing. New ground might be 
broken in attempts to build courses of. chemistry upon domestic 
questions such as the smoky fire, the troubles of washday, and the em- 
ployment of disinfectants, fungicides and artificial fertilizers. The sub- 
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jects of food and medicine are open to exposition trom the chemist’s 
point of view as well as from the biologist’s. Courses in geology and 
biology have often been based upon the activities of local natural his- 
tory and field clubs. Hitherto it has been biological studies that have 
been most successful in finding a student demand. It is, however, by 
no means certain that this is due to any other cause than 
that few physicists or chemists have so far made any serious 
attempts to find suitable ways of presenting their subjects to ordinary 
people. There is a similar disproportion, one suspects, in the publica- 
tion of popular science books as between these two groups of — 
sciences, 


Practical Work in Science Courses 

Since the subject matter of science so often requires to be seen, courses 
of the more academic type will need to be as fully illustrated as pos- 
sible. They should include, where necessary, visits to laboratories and 
investigations in the field as part of, rather than as supplements to, class 
work. Practical work will be provided for by way of demonstration or 
class experiments. The latter do not always yield the desired results 
where skilful manipulation is called for from the student (see C. Coch- 
rane, ‘Physics and the Adult Class’. J. of Adult Education, 1931, 
p- 186). In either case there will be a need for special local facilities and, 
usually, for extra effort by the tutor in borrowing and transporting the 
necessary material. Local education authorities must be made more aware 
of their responsibilities in this connection. To provide laboratory facilities, 
including the supply both of apparatus and materials, should be the cus- 
tom and not, as at present, the exception. Rooms suitably equipped for the 
projection of lantern slides and films should also be made available. It 
might then be easier to find the tutors for such courses. Although not 
the most suitable for every student who could be interested in science, 
this type of instruction might with profit come to be regarded as 
customary for the first year’s work of tutorial classes in certain complex 
and diffuse subjects. For example, it might prove to be extremely 
salutary if students approached the study of human psychology by 
way of a year’s work in psychobiology taught as a department of 
biology. Tutorial classes in music might commence with a year’s study 
of the physics and biology of sound. - 
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The Social Approach to Science . 
Experience suggests that, at the present time, it is not by the above 
type of provision that the entry of science into adult studies will be 
most considerably promoted. It is probable that courses in ‘straight’ 
science during 1945-46 amounted to less than one half of the total 
science courses sponsored by the W.E.A. Topical awareness of science 
takes the form of interest in its social significance and social relation- 
ships. Admittedly this cannot constitute a short cut to an understanding 
of scientific method and its value for mankind; but it must be catered 
for if interest of a deeper sort is to be fostered. It is also surprising what 
can be done to expound the fundamental features of science in the 
course of dealing with topical questions about the impact of science 
upon society, even though practical work is normally replaced by the 
extensive use of lantern slide and film. It is imperative that any ap- 
pearance of omniscience or dogmatic assertion be avoided. This 
normally arises where all other considerations are subordinated to the 
attempt to explain phenomena in the simplest possible manner. It is 
also the product of an unwillingness, or an inability to recognize the 
limits of present knowledge. There then results the ‘fairy tale’ method 
of teaching. This can do little but discredit scientific studies, owing to 
its inability to prepare the student’s mind for future advances in know- 
ledge and the consequent modification of accepted ‘explanations’. 
Courses on the social significance of science might conveniently 
commence with a few lectures dealing with the conduct of scientific 
inquiries, the cost of such investigations to the community, their: value 
in practice, and also with some account of the personalities of those 
who carry them out. Thereafter courses will generally develop in- 
dividuaily in relation to the special knowledge of the tutor concerned. 
Hitherto most of this work, as with the more academic types of teach- 
ing, has been undertaken by biologists. Considerable opportunities are 
now open to physicists and chemists willing to discover the necessary 
techniques of exposition most suited to their material. Sources of 
power, communications, engineering methods in relation to the 
structure of industry, and housing are all suitable subjects for the 
physicist to develop. The chemist can similarly consider the contribu- 
tion of his science to the changing human environment in connection 
with the provision of paper, paint and plastics, photography, cosmetics 
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and medicaments, and the now ubiquitous processing of foodstuffs. 
These topics mightbe considered from the point of view of the ultimate 
benefit or disadvantage of the ordinary man. The biologist will find 
his openings in connection with the health of body and mind in rela- 
tion to national welfare; food; sex; and the possibility of human better- 
ment by biological methods. Another, and somewhat different ap- 
proach might be through the consideration of the history of science, 
and the lives of outstanding men of science. But this latter method pre- 
supposes some ability as an historian on the part of the scientist, amateur 
history being hazardous when not correlated with close familiarity with 
the primary sources of information. Indeed the whole approach to 
science from the social point of view throws a great responsibility 
upon the scientist to have read widely outside his subject, and to ap- 
proach the latter as far as possible with the same detachment and ob- 
jectivity as if he were conducting an investigation within the scientific 
field. This will involve the frank recognition of his own vested interest 
in the scientific outlook! Tendentiousness on the part of scientists will 
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rightly bring discredit upon those who practise it in.an adult edu- 
cational movement which prides itself upon the practice of disinter- 
ested inquiry, though motivated by considerations of a practical and 
social character. Scientists who know or care nothing for any activity 
but science, or who approach with preconceived conclusions the un- 
certainties of social relationships, have no role to play in this field of 
activity. It were better that they should keep to the teaching of their 
own speciality, or remain altogether outside the realm of education. 


Natural Science and Humanistic Controversies 

The amount of wider reading necessary to a scientist teaching in this 

field will depend both upon the need to present a composite picture, 
and upon his own personal interests. Some familiarity with economic 
theory and with the facts of industrial and social practice is almost al- 

ways necessary. An appreciation of the methods and conclusions of a 
representative number of philosophers is desirable where an attempt is 
to be made to consider the possible limitations of science. The biologist 
will always find helpful some acquaintanceship with the findings of 
human psychology. Many examples could be given of the way in which 

scientific problems pass insensibly into other fields. An account of the 

unravelling by biologists of the nature of sex and of the venereal dis- 
eases, and their consequent contributions to social practice with respect 
to contraception and prophylaxis, is incomplete without some con- 

sideration of the questions of sexual ethics thus raised. A point of view, 

whether that of the moralist or the libertine has not to be taken up by 
the tutor. But the social consequences of personal behaviour made 

possible as the result of scientific discoveries must be considered, and’ 
the implications set clearly before the students for their judgment. 

Similarly, the biology of food production can only be imperfectly 

appreciated in the absence of some attention to the economics of dis-. 
tribution and consumption. In the preface to his recent book, Social 
Biology, Alan Dale states that ‘the scope of discussions tended to be- 

come ever wider; and, though the primary object of the course was not 

lost sight of, much material not strictly biological was discussed. As- 
pects of politics, theology, morality, spiritualism, propaganda, philo- 

sophy, and kindred subjects, came under review. The author soon 

realized: that a degree course in- biology was not altogether adequate’ 
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preparation for the task he had undertaken, and a considerable amount 
of supplementary reading had to be done to enable some measure of 
authoritativeness to be brought to the discussions.’ 

- Most courses on the social significance of science would end ap- 
propriately with a consideration of the question whether there is a 
possible science of human society, comparable with the science of 
plant and animal ecology. Philosophical and religious issues will arise 
in this connection, and once again breadth of outlook will be called for 
in the tutor. The place of science in the investigation of public opinion, 
and in education; the attitude of scientists towards the concepts of 
free-will, of democracy, of mind and body are all subordinate parts of 
this vast question. Some scientists will consider it inappropriate to dis- 
cuss these things in advance of their study by the methods of science. 
But scientific speculation, when self-confessed, can often play a lead- 
ing role in the establishment of new branches of science. History may 
well be repeated in the present connection. In any case many students: 
will insist upon the need to consider these issues, and the tutor had 
better be prepared to handle them in the light of previous contempla- 
tion rather than impromptu. One last point in this connection is that 
courses on the social aspects of science need to achieve some continuity, 
and to accomplish something as a whole; to be more than a sequence of 
detached fragments each connected with a separate self-contained topic. 
The unifying principle should be the establishment of common ground 
between tutor and student, if only as grounds for difference. By the 
time of its conclusion the course should have served as a means of edu- 
cation, and not as a vehicle for publicity or for propaganda in the nar- 
rower meaning of these words. 


Providing Tutors for Scientific Studies 

From what has been said it will be realized that heavy demands are 
made upon the teacher of science to adult audiences. Reference has 
already been made to a fuller treatment of this question elsewhere. 
It remains to add in this connection that it is encouraging to note the 
increasing realization by the universities of the need to provide special 
short courses of study for the training of potential tutors in the aims 
and methods of adult education. Adult education is rich in demands for 
the study of subjects which at present do not fall conveniently into the 
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conventional divisions of knowledge made by the universities. As a:re- 
sult of this the future may see another innovation in the appointing cf 
more than one tutor to a given class, instruction in this way approach- 
ing the form of a symposium. By such means the diverse aspects of a 
given problem, as seen by the scientist, and by the economist or the 
social historian respectively, may be the better brought out. For the 
present, considerations of administration and expense seem to prevent 
any such experiment. These should not be allowed to prevail. Another 
source of encouragement is the evidence of increasing co-operation 
between the W.E.A. and the representatives of some of those who 
are interested in the enlargement of science in adult teaching. One 
of the resolutions passed at the recent annual conference of the 
W.E.A. at Blackpool included an amendment proposed by the As- 
sociation of Scientific Workers urging the development of pioneer 
work in adult education ‘especially in science, in view of its great and 
increasing importance for every citizen’. It was considered that there 
should be an inquiry into the causes of the present situation. This would 
assist the recognition of what action might be most likely to produce 
an increased representation of science in the educational activities of 
the W.E.A. This new approach is primarily concerned with instruction 
of a less formal kind. It is most desirable that it should be extended not 
only to the consideration of terminal course instruction in science, but 
also to the consideration of the more advanced types of study provided 
by joint action of the W.E.A. and university extra-mural departments. 
The present position is one of challenge alike to scientists and to 
thoughtful laymen. It is to be hoped that it will be boldly approached 
from both sides. 


The Discipline of History 
W. S. ADAMS 
I 
HAT can be the value of history in the education of our 
I shall begin my attempt to answer this- question with an appar- 
ently irrelevant topic; the myth of Adam and Eve. We often fail, 
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-I think, to appreciate the true bliss of their existence in, the Garden 

‘.of Eden; the absence of the often intolerable burden of the past with its 

-inescapable but half hidden influences, its intractable, indigestible 

-events and incongruous patterns. Milton might think it a fit descrip- 
tion of our first parents as they left Paradise that ‘the world was all 
before them’. There was, however, a fact of greater importance. They 
had .no world behind them, no train of events or influences except 
those they had themselves set in motion, when Eve listened to the 
serpent and they ate of the tree of knowledge. 

How different the situation of latter-day human beings, looking 
back over their shoulder into ‘the dark backward and abysm of time’. 
How can the present become comprehensible without a knowledge of 

.the past? To each International Conference the Soviet delegates 
bring the October Revolution and its reception by other governments, 
the Americans the Frontier, Immigration and the strait-jacket of the 
Constitution. Nor is it only nations around whose necks history hangs, 

\to: be loosened only by understanding it. The individual has his own 
personal burden. We may enter life ‘trailing clouds of glory’, but 
we are hammered and moulded by the group into which we are born 
and grow up. We are shaped by their history; and (unlike Adam) 
we have a physical and psychological inheritance. 

Where do we go from here? the modern man asks, and often veers 
away baffled and frustrated. The question will continue to defeat him 
unless he first studies how he has come where he now is. We are often 
so obsessed with finding the right.answers that we fail to ask the right 
questions. 

For history is not only a burden but a stimulant. Gibbon was 
pessimistic, but when we let our minds dwell (as Gibbon was unable to 
do) on the remains of Pekin and of Java man, when we reconstruct 
the life and level of our forefathers of half-a-million years ago, when we 
contrast this rude but considerable achievement with the fruits of later 
human struggle; the Wheel, the Alphabet, the inexhaustible variety of 
Art, the gradual subordination of Nature, it is not with pessimism that 
we are filled but with wonder and awe. 

There is to be sure atomic energy, which frightens modern man 
as much as fire must have frightened Pekin man. We are told that the 
human species may be destroyed by atomic bombs, ‘sunk without 
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trace’. If this were precisely true it would follow that this might have 
happened before, that we are but a second or a third attempt at human 
development; but in fact the student of history recognizes atomic 
energy as only one of the many challenges which have confronted the 
human race, and knows that if it is the most formidable as containing 
the greatest possibilities yet discovered of self-destruction, yet it is 
also true that historical development has brought human beings to a 
point at which they will be more difficult utterly to destroy than at any 
previous period in history. 


II 

Joseph Conrad refers somewhere to ‘the old, old words worn thin and 
defaced by ages of careless usage.’ History is one of these. ‘It is a wise 
father that knows his own child.’ It is a rare word that acknowledges its 
original parent. History, starting from the Greek ‘“ioropra—enquiry 
was debased into the Latin Historia—narrative, and in English means 
goodness knows what, as anyone looking at the shelves of the history 
section of a public library can see for himself. Was it surprising that 
Sir Robert Walpole advised: ‘O do not read history for that I know 
must be false’ and Matthew Arnold complained of ‘the huge Mississippi 
of falsehood called history’? 

The German school and our own J. B. Bury with his ‘history is a 
science neither more nor less’ at least provided a challenge to this 
debasement. (Marx and Engels did more by providing the tools for 
those capable of doing the job, although they found no mention in 
such a book as G. P. Gooch’s History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century.) 

Now complaints were heard that history was being removed from 
the people to the laboratory. Many would have agreed with Catherine 
Morland: ‘I can read poetry and plays—but history, real solemn 
history I cannot be interested in.’ 

It is, however, doubtful whether it was so much the new seriousness 
of history that was found objectionable as the chopping up of the 
subject matter into self-contained and unrelated lumps. History as a 
story at least resembled a novel and could be accepted as such. Readers 
now found themselves caught in subtleties even more intricate than 


those of the Athanasian Creed. No longer was there something called 
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history, but there was political history, economic history, consti- 
tutional history, diplomatic history, and as G. M. Trevelyan has 
lately informed us social history, which is ‘history with the politics 
left out’. 

It is very much to be hoped that the definition of the late R. G. 
Collingwood will now be the banner under which historians will 


advance: 


‘(a) that it is scientific or begins by asking questions. 

(b) that it is humanistic or asks questions about things done by 
men at determinate times in the past. 

(c) that it is rational or bases the answers on appeal to the evidence. 

(d) that it is self-revelatory or exists to tell man what man is by 
telling what man has done.’ 


But even with this self-imposed discipline the difficulties of fission 
will remain to confuse the ordinary—and not only the ordinary— 
reader, and to make the history that is our inheritance remote from the 
history that we are making. It is a difficulty that has been further 
increased by a precept which, first issued by Lord Acton in his inaugural 
address as Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, has recently 
been re-issued in the inaugural of the present holder of the chair, 
Professor Butterfield: ‘to study problems and not periods’. 

Now it will be admitted that valuable research has resulted from 
this prescription; e.g. R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 
but the dangers of this approach are not often so brilliantly avoided, 
and the reader of history is aware that the problems with which he has 
himself to deal are not isolated problems, but problems which have to 
be tackled within his period and in relation to many other problems. 
What then is the solution? 

Surely that we need to use the same approach to the past as we use 
to the present; and that, for the writing and the reading of history to be 
more than entertainment, we need to recreate the situation, to consider 
it as it is in time. 

There is indeed one important advantage we have in dealing with 
the past that we rarely have in dealing with the present; time to reflect. 
This will often enable us to perceive motive forces, to understand the 
reasons instead of the rationalizations for action. Here psychology— 
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not yet sufficiently used by the historian—can be an invaluable tool. 
For the aim of history is to increase consciousness, to know not only 
what man has done but why he has done it. 


But if we use the same approach to the past as we use to the present, 
we must accept one inevitable consequence. History will be a battlefield 
over which the problems of cur own time will be fought. Is there not 
then an unbiased history? Was Coulanges a romantic rhetorician 
when he exclaimed to an excited audience: ‘Do not imagine you are 
listening to me. It is history itself that speaks’? 

This I have always felt a rather pompous remark to be classed with 
what Macaulay called that ‘vile phrase of which bad historians are ex- 
ceedingly fond’—“the dignity of history”.’ How shall bias be judged? 
There is a danger of ‘unbiased history’ being a dull, flat achievement, 
a static conception with every view neatly balanced and no conclusion 
reached. Trevelyan in his Social History of England often comes 
dangerously near to this popular inconsequence. On the other hand 
the historian, who starts out with the object of proving something, 
who selects facts to set off a theory, whatever it may be (and Liberal 
historians, albeit unconsciously, can be as theory-bound as are some 
Marxists) is false to the standards of science. But the use of a hypo- 
thesis is not to be confused with enslavement by a preconception. T his 
question of bias admits only a dusty answer, particularly in an unstable 
society. 

Here I think that the experience of the good Adult Education tutor 
is valuable. He normally is concerned with controversial subjects. He 
normally has definite and sometimes unconventional opinions. 

What does he do? 

He states them. He explains his position frankly to his students: He 
has reached his conclusions for the following reasons. Others think 
differently. Their reasons can be found in such and such books. It is 
difficult for him to express their point of view fairly and accurately 
but as far as he understands their reasons, which indeed seem to him 
unsound, their argument runs as follows. He will add that it is for the 
students to make up their own minds, but his own convictions must 


be very weak, his valuation of truth very low if he gives the impression 
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that he holds that it doesn’t matter on controversial subjects which view 


they hold. 

But this it may be argued is all very well with adults who may be 
able to look after themselves. What of the history to be taught to 
children? 

The controversies of our time they cannot hope to escape. Sooner 
or later they will be caught up in them. But in the earliest years this 
can be avoided. A sense of stability and the spirit of inquiry—the 
essential basis in education—can be conferred if history at this age is 
the history of man in the broadest sense—the major achievements in 
human struggle. The linking up of this wherever possible with local 
remains and monuments, with local history (how rarely schools call 
on local historical societies for talks to the children) will give a 
concrete expression to an approach that in unimaginative hands might 
become remote. 

On the basis of this study the curriculum might then embrace the 
history of their own country, linked with the study of its literature, 
the two being carried on concurrently. 

Finally the elder child needs to study the history of the con- 
temporary world; to obtain a picture of this world in which, whether 
he likes it or not, he has to live and work. He must see it in perspective. 
He must understand how his world has arrived at its present position 
in time. Only thus can he intelligently and effectively play his part in 
the historical process. 

But study is long and time is short. How far back need he, should he 
go, to be able to understand the contemporary world? Here the 
experience of adult education may help us. 

The early students in tutorial classes came because they wanted to 
understand the system in which they found themselves caught. They 
usually studied Economics, and in that study went rather deeply into 
the historic fact of the Industrial Revolution. They came to understand 
at least in broad outline the history of the nineteenth century. 

Those days have passed away. The nineteenth century—such facts 
as the child labour horrors of the early mills, the Tolpuddle martyrs, 
the Factory Acts— seem remote, almost as remote as the Civil War or 
the Reformation. This part of history does not any longer answer 
the questions of this type of student, and the tendency of tutors 
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to go on offering it has resulted in a falling demand for classes in 
history. 


But this is not surprising when one remembers that these students. 


come to history to satisfy a definite need—the understanding of 
contemporary problems and of the world they live in. Nearly 
4o years have passed since the first tutorial class. Is it thought 
that the suitable period of history to meet this definite need has not 
shifted? 

If 1870—Elementary Education, the Franco-Prussian War, the 
restatement of Papal Infallibility, the foundation of the Irish Party 
(or preferably 1848 to bring in the rise of the Liberal Party, the 
emergence of the Colonial market, the Communist Manifesto, etc.)—is 
chosen as the backward limit, it is possible to give students and the 
elder school children a picture in perspective of their own time which 
can meet the definite need that has prompted their approach; and also 
lead them on to the study of history without arriére pensée. 

But what is the case for this study of history? What claim can be 
made for this discipline? 


IV 
To this question all that has gone before is prolegomena. But without 
definition of what history is, the conditions in which an answer could 
be given would have been absent. For history has bred so many 
bastards, and very ill-bred bastards at that. 

The history that is based on inquiry can go as far towards teaching 
people to think as any study can. Whether students learn to think 
accurately will always be largely dependent on the individual teacher, 
but a history that is ‘rational or bases the answers on appeal to the 
evidence’ will go as far as any other study towards this desideratum 
which none of us wholly achieves. 

The development of education has hitherto been largely a process 
of division and multiplication of subjects. This process is now likely 
to be reversed, as the absurd chopping up of history is replaced by a 
new integration based on a history that ‘is self-revelatory or exists to 
tell man what man is by telling what man has done’. 

For history is all embracing, its subject matter is as inclusive as the 
subject matter of art, and it is clear that more and more good historians 
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will show awareness of the inter-connections of human activity, in- 
ter-connections both conscious and unconscious. 

How absurd, for example, have been histories of literature, which 
have ignored the social and economic framework; how ridiculous those 
portentous university volumes which treat literary production as 
going on in a vacuum, without any mention of the organization of the 
book-publishing trade. Or histories of science, which are usually the 
most unscientific of all histories, being so often biographies of great 
men, who are presented as if they were magicians, or when this 
approach is eschewed showing no consideration of the all-important 
question why scientists apply their minds to the solution of this 
question and not that at a particular period in time. 

The treatment of the history of science is particularly important 
now when the number of university science students is growing, and 
there is a widespread fear that the taking of a science degree is no 
guarantee of the obtaining of a liberal education. 

There seems indeed a strong case for including in the curriculum for 
each and every degree, a course on history of our own time, either from 
1870 or from 1848. 

Those who are concerned with the problem of general education 
might well ask themselves whether such a common study might not be 
the best and most economical method for its solution. 

And what of literature? The students of a history such as has been 
implicit in the above discussion will of course be in frequent contact 
with literature. I would not however go so far as Lionel Elvin in 
advocating, if I understand him correctly, a uniform pattern of education 
in our time—English literature (with some history). This seems to 
me a narrow and sterile precept. Human beings are of many different 
types. Their capacities and their interests are infinitely various. Ina 
democracy particularly there should be as little interference with 
individual choice as possible. We do not want fewer classical scholars, 
fewer psychologists, fewer scientists. What we do want is fewer 
illiberal and uneducated people. History can provide the link, the 
common basis for the modern man. As for the classics, for which 
Professor Farrington so eloquently pleaded, I must confess to having 
been impressed by the products of the Greats School at Oxford: the 
study of Greek and Roman history is a fine discipline; only would I 
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add to it the general course in the history of our own time. The 
philosophy impressed upon the student is of course not the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle but that of the prevalent Oxford school of the 
time, which may be a hundred years out of date or only fifty, but at 
least the ‘Greats’ man is capable of playing many parts in after life, 
which cannot be claimed for the products of some other schools. 

As for literature, it all depends, as Elvin says, on how it is taught, 
and on what is taught. I began at Oxford studying English, decided 
that if I persisted I should run a grave risk of losing my love for 
literature or of losing my chance of a degree, and escaped by the skin 
of my teeth before it was too late. To the discipline of history, I gave 
my hours of study. In the refreshment of literature I took much of my 
leisure. This seemed to me making the best of both worlds, but I 
should not think of basing upon individual experience or idiosyncrasy 
a general prescription. 

Professor Farrington quotes the memorable passage from Colling- 
wood’s Autobiography, that we may be standing on the threshold of an 
age in which history will be as important for the world es natural 
science was between 1400 and 1900. This is a chastening thought for 
those who work in this field, chastening but also invigorating. So 
much remains to be done, so much to be learned in the use of the new 
tools now put at the disposal of the historian. Truth must be dis- 
covered. It must also be revealed. The history of knowledge does not 
support the view that it will be easily accepted. 


V 

To summarize: When Professor Farrington pleads for the study of 
the Classics we know what is meant. Partly because of the unfortunate 
or fortunate losses the number of texts is comfortably limited. About 
the method of teaching there may be dispute. About the subject matter 
there is room for none. When Lionel Elvin supports the study of Eng- 
lish Literature as basic the case is not so clear. The mass of text is 
already alpine, and it is still growing. It is necessary to be selective, 
and in an age where it has apparently become fashionable to deny 
Milton’s claim to a place on Parnassus it may be no easy matter to 
reach agreement, although not beyond reasonable reach. 

For the discipline of History the case may appear least clear of all. 
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If History is a battlefield how can there be a sure foothold for the 
students? 

The confusion is more apparent than real. 

First, the conflicts of History are conflicts not so much of fact as of 
interpretation and perspective. Facts are the texts or subject matter of 
History. 

Secondly, where the history of our own time is concerned there is 
no harm but much good in making students acquainted with the con- 
flicts and contradictions of our time. If education is intended to fit the 
student for adult life how much better is this than the false stability 
of the Ivory Tower. 

Thirdly, History includes all knowledge. It is the universal for an age 
which has discovered the relativity of events and of thoughts to the 
flow of time. 

The place of History in Education, therefore, should be to permeate 
and to give perspective to, all subjects. Young children should be 
taught the history of man in its broadest sense. Older children the 
history of their own country linked with the study of its Literature, 
the two being carried on concurrently; the eldest children the history of 
the Contemporary World. 

This history of the Contemporary World, which is a study without 
end but not without stages or resting places, should be carried on into 
University Courses of all kinds to form the common link between all 
educated people. 

Two final points require further elaboration. First, the permeation 
of all subjects by History. By this I mean that in, for example, studying 
Mathematics or Languages some time should be spent on showing how 
development has taken place, how the techniques of mathematics have 
evolved, how words change their meanings, and are borrowed from 
other tongues. 

Finally, regarding the teaching of the history of our own country 
concurrently with its literature, I mean an end of the isolation of 
literature and indeed of all art from its context in human development, 
an end of the attitude-borrowed from the Medieval Church—of pre- 
senting literature as a series of hits at a single ideal of absolute beauty, 
with Shakespeare scoring 100 out of 100, Milton 90 (or on revised 
markings 19), Wordsworth 75, and-so.on. Instead I believe: that by 
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seeing what problems writers have been trying to solve, and why 
these problems occupied them at their period, the ordinary child will 
be far more likely to appreciate the glorious heritage of our literature, 
instead of as at present often turning his back on it as soon as he has the 
chance. Much of Shakespeare he honestly finds dull and tedious. He 
does not dare to say so. That would be an enormity almost comparable 
with the sin against the Holy Ghost. Instead he writes Shakespeare 
off in his heart, while still rendering service with his lips. 

Much of this distress and waste could be avoided by the placing of 
literature in its historical context. 

But in the end we come back to the central point. Where else in 
our own time can we find a discipline that will better equip men and 
women to play their part in the making of History than in the study of 
the History that men and women have made? 


Lecturing on China 


to Adult Education Classes 
OTTO B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


I—Preliminary Difficulties 
HE teaching of any subject to adult classes normally raises cer- 
tain problems specific to this kind of educational work, but where 
the object is to introduce adult students to the culture and civilization 
of China the problems are more various and less tractable than usual. 
They arise from a number of causes. First and most important, the 
unfamiliarity of the subject. In almost all other studies the tutor can 


at least assume some foundation of previous knowledge in his class. - 


This is commonly not so with China. And even when the student has 
some ‘general knowledge’, it often turns out to be ‘common error’ 
(for example: that China is unchanging, that Chinese culture has been 
‘stagnant’ for thousands of years, that historical China had no science 
or technology, that because China is (today) technologically backward 
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it is also ideologically stunted, etc.). Nevertheless there are, in every 
student’s fund of knowledge (not necessarily about China) tracts of 
experience and information which may serve as points of departure 
for a ‘lead-off’ into the Far Eastern field. This fact, as will be eaeoe is 
highly relevant to the planning of a course. 

Second, the immensity of the subject. A general introductory course 
will inevitably have to say a little about many different aspects of 
China’s civilization and history: about the material environment; 
about religion, philosophy and folklore; about history, social in- 
stitutions and law; and about livelihood and politics. China’s history is 
outstanding for its continuity and duration, and the business of selec- 
tion, applied over so vast a field, is by no means easy. 

Third, there are difficulties arising out of Chinese personal and 
place names (difficulties common to all oriental subjects) and others due 
to the peculiar character of the Chinese language. 

The first and second groups of problems are met with, as far as my 
own experience goes, in both university and adult education. For the 
third group, the university teacher has the easier task, as his students 
will normally be studying the language at the same time as the non- 
linguistic ‘regional’ subjects. It falls especially to the adult education 
lecturer, therefore, to give his class some idea—however rudimentary 
—of the special features of the Chinese language; and I would re- 
commend here, as easily the best short introduction to the subject, 
Karlgren’s Sound and Symbol in Chinese. There is, moreover, a fascina- 
tion about the Chinese characters, especially when some explanation 
can be given of their elements and structure, and I have often been 
astonishec at the interest and receptiveness of the adult student to the 
written character. It has now become routine practice for me to write 
the Chinese ideographs on the blackboard for all personal names and 
technical terms that come up in a lecture, and I am convinced that this 
helps a great deal in fixing both names and ideas in the mind of the 
student. 

Since ‘history is about chaps’ and ‘geography about maps’ it is 
impossible, even with the strictest selectiveness, to cut down the use 
of proper names below a certain point. Nor is one able to discuss a 
subject like Confucianism without using such technical terms as 
ren, li, der, daw and so on. Here are three difficulties arriving to- 
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gether: meaning, pronunciation and orthography. I have found it use- 
ful at the start of a course to give a special talk on Chinese personal 
names and titles (going even into the mysteries of nicknames and pen- 
names, reign-periods and temple-names) and also to say something 
about the meaning of the commoner geographical names (e.g. Shan- 
dong, east of the mountains; Yunnan, south of the clouds, etc.). 
To Western ears one Chinese name often sounds very like another, 
and this procedure again helps to distinguish and fix them. It also pro- 
vides the occasion for (more or less painlessly) introducing the student 
to the map. 

Next, as the adult class is one in which the students are intended to 
talk as much as the tutor, we are brought up against the question of 
pronunciation. Uncertainty as to how Chinese words should be pro- 
nounced can be a factor seriously inhibiting class discussion, and this 
uncertainty is itself partly due to Western systems of romanizing 
Chinese sounds. By no use of our alphabet, however skilful, can Chinese 
pronunciations be accurately indicated. Every Western system (and 
there are many) is therefore a ‘system’ in the narrow sense, with rules 
that have to be understood and learnt. In this country there are only 
two of any importance: the Wade-Giles, and the G.R. (the Chinese 
Official Latin Script, called Gwoyeu Romatzyh), The former is still 
by far the more commonly used, but it has, among other disadvantages, 
that of using diacritical marks and breathings to distinguish different 
pronunciations, and these are often omitted in popular or semi- 
popular books, to the confusion of the student. G.R. avoids this 
difficulty, and has further to its credit that it indicates in the spelling the 
tonal value of the Chinese word. I have experimented with my adult 
groups by giving them (in the early lectures) both the Wade and G.R. 
romanizations of Chinese words, and then letting them choose the 
system that seemed to them most convenient. So far they have always 
decided for G.R. 

Once orthography is settled, the question of pronunciation becomes 
easier. A heroic method (which I have only tried once—probably 
cowardice) is to ask the students as a body to repeat out loud and in 
chorus the proper pronunciations of a list of names written up on the 
board: something of this sort would serve at the same time to give 


them a notion of the practice followed in primary schools in China! 
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A less spectacular course is to write up an approximate guide to pro- 
nunciation along with the Chinese character and its G.R. spelling 
(e.g. the Jou dynasty [G.R.]—Chou [Wade]—pronounced like the 
English name ‘Joe’). 


I1—Planning a Course: Foundation 

The first two sets of problems—arising out of the unfamiliarity ont 
extension of the subject—remain to be considered in their bearing on 
the wider question of the planning of a general introductory course. 

In my first attempts at planning such a course I was nothing if not 
logical—even chronological—in my approach. Acting on the assump- 
tion that the historical background is logically anterior, I would begin 
with Chinese pre-history, the beginnings of the Chinese culture in the 
Yellow River valley, and proceed in order from the Jou to the Hann 
and so on. It says a good deal for my students that they ‘came on com- 
ing’, for I was in fact not only overloading them with unfamiliar names 
but beginning at a point where their general unfamiliarity with the sub- 
ject produced maximum resistance to taking in what I was talking 
about. 

I soon discovered that what seems to the tutor the logical arrange- 
ment of his material may not be logical at all when looked at from the 
quite different viewpoint of the students. I was ignoring almost com- 
pletely the cardinal rule of all teaching—that of working out from the 
known to the unknown. Reflection led to a wholesale recasting of 
material, and to my present conviction that the description and socio- 
logical analysis of a typical complex of contemporary institutions pro- 
vides the best point of departure for the kind of course I am discussing. 

That it is possible to make such a beginning is largely due to the 
original inspiration given to scholars by Prof. Tawney’s Land and 
Labour, and to the work of Prof. Fey Shiawtong (Fei Hsiao-t’ung) and 
a few of his fellow-anthropologists in China. The latter’s Peasant 
Life and Earthbound China contain detailed sociological surveys of 
four Chinese village communities, in which family and clan structure, 
property relationships, economic activities and the farming calendar, 
village organization, education and religious beliefs and practices are 
minutely described. This and similar material can also be buttressed 
with a considerable amount of information drawn from monographs 
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and special studies (e.g. the work of Gamble, Burgess, Lang, etc.) 
while useful comparative material can be found in other Asiatic in- 
vestigations (e.g. Raymond Firth on the Malay Fishermen, Embree 
on Suye Mura in Japan, etc.). By starting with the Chinese peasant 
family in its typical village context we are not only starting right as 
far as China is concerned, but we are also ‘taking off’ from institutions 
and practices which, in their English setting, are genuinely familiar to 
the student from direct experience. 

In opening the course with a detailed study of the Chinese village 
community, the tutor’s indispensable tool is the blackboard. To give 
maximum concreteness to the treatment, the use of village plans, 
sketched in on the board, is most effective. The position of roads, 
houses and shops, temples, schools and fields can be clearly shown, 
and the village studied as a working organism. Methods of house- 
building and house-plans can be illustrated; and diagrams will make 
clear the distinction between different types of family, and the inter- 
relations of kinship groups. (Written work, incidentally, can usefully 
take the form of reproductions of such sketches and diagrams with notes 
added by the student.) Other aids to teaching, which I have found to be 
appreciated by the class, are objects such as postage-stamps, coins, 
Chinese illustrated books, and photographs (the leading English and 
American geographical magazines are an excellent source for the 
latter). Reading of a less academic type than that often prescribed will 
be found to fit well into this sociological approach: for instance Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth and Nora Waln’s House of Exile may be re- 
commended, and the student asked to consider both books especially 
with regard to the type of family structure they portray. 


I1I]—Planning a Course: Development 

It is necessary at this point (roughly, in my experience, a quarter to a 
third of the way through a Sessional Course) to shift the focus gradu- 
ally away from the village in order that ideological factors, economic 
relations and political questions may be brought into sight. The screen 
has to be widened, so that the whole of the Chinese picture, and its 
external frame, come into view. Here, briefly set out, are three such 
‘shifts and widenings’. 
| First: from the village community, it is an easy step to the tech- 
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nique of agricultural production, to the farming calendar, and from 
the calendar, by way of the popular festivals that punctuate the year, 
to folklore and religious beliefs, to an assessment of the traditional 
Chinese world-picture and of the new outlook which assails it. 

Second: pressure of population on a limited cultivable area is re- 
sponsible for the fact that the typical Chinese peasant finds it impossible 
to reach an adequate living-standard by agriculture alone: farm incomes 
are normally helped out by the return from auxiliary occupations such 
as handicrafts and local transport. Westernization and manufactured 
imports tend to disrupt this situation, and the ‘dislocated village econo- 
mies’ of coastal and riverine China offer a good starting point for the 
discussion of Sino-Western culture contact in all its aspects. The pro- 
gressive breakdown of the traditional pattern first in the former Treaty 
Ports and then in ever widening areas of contact; the role of the 
comprador class as ‘carriers’ of Western ways and insights; the gradual 
development of mechanization in textiles and in other industries; the 
Chinese effort to assimilate the new rather than just reject the old: these 
are themes that need exploration if we are to understand the contem- 
porary socio-economic situation in China. 

Third: the basic political and administrative unit in China is the 
shiann—a cluster of villages round a walled town. Central control, 
through the provincial officials and the shiann magistrate, the Gwomin- 
daang (Kuomintang) party apparatus and the daojea system, interlocks 
at the village level with the customary and largely informal devices 
of local self-administration. This gives us our introduction to the 
problems of government. At the same time, the stresses and tensions 
of rural China, implicating gentry, moneylenders and peasantry, 
and the infiltrating economy of the West, make up the essential stuff 
of Chinese politics. The long record of China’s history presents an 
almost unbroken series of agrarian uprisings, of which the present civil 
conflict is merely the latest example. Only through an inquiry which 
begins in the village can the structure and programme of the political 
parties of present-day China be fully understood. 

- As the scope of the course is gradually widened to bring in ideology, 
economics and politics, and as we come nearer to present events, it 
becomes essential to sketch in—however lightly—the historical fore- 
ground which has up to now been given little attention. This, I have 
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found, can be done most satisfactorily at a rather late stage in the 
course, as the student has by then some idea of the current issues whose 
historical antecedents in the nineteenth century are being traced out. 

In concluding these notes on planning and presentation I have only 
two further remarks to add. The first is that the suggestions I have made 
are meant only as suggestions. I have certainly not attempted to de- 
scribe either a ‘model’ course or a ‘perfect’ method, but rather to out- 
line some results of a personal process of trial and error. 

The second is that, though I believe that the task of devising an 
adequate introductory course on the civilization and problems of 
Chins is one of more difficulty than is generally realized, I am also con- 
vinced that it is a task of great importance and present urgency. The 
Far East is already not the least significant part of the ‘one world’ in 
which we live. 
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Adult Education in Czechoslovakia 


Dr. T. TRNKA 
Secretary-General, Masaryk Institute of Adult Education, Prague 


DULT education in Czechoslovakia relies on two sources: the 

State scheme, and the various long-established voluntary 
organizations. The position is therefore similar to that in Great 
Britain after the Education Act of 1944. 

By our 1945 Act the State scheme broadens the scope of its pre- 
war Education services. A special department of adult education has 
been created at the Ministry of Education as the highest authority in the 
field. This department has been sub-divided to deal with colleges, 
libraries, arts and crafts, youth, hygiene and recreation. A nation-wide 
network of educational centres has been built up in villages, towns and 
counties: in each county and province (Bohemia, Moravia and Slo- 
vakia) Educational Councils are responsible for implementing the 
scheme. They have at their disposal a team of trained instructors. 

An important part is played by public libraries. The Act of 1919 
made their creation compulsory for every independent commune. 
National supplementary libraries were established in every county to 
supply local libraries with complete sets of books. Library Councils 
and instructors on county and province levels are in charge of the 
administration. By the 1945 Act a new tax on all citizens is introduced, 
half of which goes to adult education work in the local commune while 
the county and the province share the rest between them. There is 
already a Public Libraries Tax and many local councils provide further 
contributions as part of their budget; the administrative expenses for 
adult education are covered separately. 

The general policy of State provision is determined by the National 
Education Council which is attached to the Ministry of Education. 
This body is composed of experts and of representatives of all the 
voluntary bodies concerned, to allow for different sections of opinion 
and to ensure co-operation between the Government and the voluntary 
bodies. 

An important new feature of the Act of 1945 is its provision for the 
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training of adult education workers and organizers. Its highest level is 
represented by the setting-up of an independent department at 
Charles University, Prague, with a four-year course, which is probably 
the first example in the world of the systematic scientific treatment of 
the subject within the scope of a university. The curriculum includes 
theory, history and methods of adult education; social and political 
education; research and experiment; philosophy and psychology (both 
individual and social); aesthetics and ethics; and practice in teaching and 
public speaking. There are special courses on law and economics, on 
historical monuments and the countryside, on hygiene, recreation and 
some other subjects, and a complete course of librarianship is offered. 

Regular short-term courses and schools lasting for several months 
are held in smaller towns to prepare local instructors and organizers, 
and the older pupils in secondary and special schools are given occa- 
sional talks about the work. 

A National Institute of Adult Education is now being planned to 
serve as a study centre and as an advisory institution at the service of 
both State and voluntary bodies. The Masaryk Institute in Prague, 
until now an independent institution, is likely to serve as the centre 
and its constitution is to be amended to this effect. 

Among the voluntary organizations concerned, in liberated Czecho- 
slovakia, a prominent position is held by U.R.O. (the Czech T.U.C.). 
Besides vocational training and rehabilitation, U.R.O. is setting up 
ambitious schemes for the economic, social and artistic education of its 
members. A similarly extensive activity is being developed by the 
Union of Agricultural Workers (J.S.Z.). 

Three political parties in Czechoslovakia make educational provision 
for their members. The oldest is the ‘Workers’ Academy’ run by the 
Social Democrats. The Czech Socialist Party has its ‘Workers’ Union 
School’ and the Communists have just founded their ‘Socialist 
Academy’. 

‘Sokol’, the traditional Czech organization for physical culture, re- 
sumed its work in the field, as did the nation-wide Association of Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides. Al! youth organizations co-operate in a non- 
partisan Youth Union which publishes its own daily paper, which has 
a very high standard, and assists local youth organizations in more 
ambitious cultural schemes. University extra-mural work in rural 
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areas has increased in scope with the formation of three new universi- 
ties in 1945. 

A new emphasis is being laid on the appreciation of art. Various 
associations and institutions foster the interest in particular arts and 
numerous new musical schools and art galleries are being founded. The 
Parliament is preparing a new Theatre Act to encourage and protect 
amateur actors and People’s Theatres; amateur acting is widespread in 
Czechoslovakia and is regarded as a valuable contribution to adult 
education. Similarly the use of cinemas for educational purposes is 
being increasingly appreciated, and a special section has been set up 
at the Ministry with a vast collection of educational films and lantern 
slides. Puppet theatres for children are an original feature of Czech 
education. 

From this short sketch it may be seen that in the new Czecho- 
slovakia adult education is marking a new advance worthy of its long 
tradition. The Socialist Government is taking the initiative and show- 
ing an active interest in promoting new schemes, but always with the 
genuine support of the working masses, which provides the best 
guarantee of future development. . 

Through the Masaryk Institute Czech educationists are renewing 
their ties with similar institutions abroad and are looking forward to 
resuming their active part in international co-operation. 


REVIEWS 
Scholarship 


SIR ERNEST BARKER 


SCHOLARSHIP: ITS MEANING AND VALUE by H. W. Garrod (Cambridge, 
1946). 4s. 6d. 

THE ILLITERATE ANGLO-SAXON and other essays on education medieval and 
modern by J. W. Adamson (Cambridge, 1946). 12s. 6d. 


BOTH of these books are a delight; for they both tell of the delights of 
scholarship. And not only of its delights, but also of its high aims and its 
serious achievements. Mr. Garrod’s book, as precious as it is brief, consists 
of four lectures delivered in Cambridge—by an Oxford man—in the course 
of last year. The foundation on which the lectures were delivered was a 
classical foundation; and the scholarship with which they deal is classical 
scholarship. But the lectures are meant for us all, and not merely for classical 
scholars. Their general theme is the general course of the classical inheritance, 
as it has flowed through the ages to our own day—the classical inheritance 
which has always been a great foundation of all our modern civilization, and 
which was (and still is) a great link between the nations of Europe. In 
reading Mr. Garrod’s book you will not only read about Attic drama (about 
which, by the way, you will find some original and arresting sayings), or 
about the philosophy of Plato; you will also read about the Renaissance— 
you will read about sepulchral inscriptions (in English as well as Latin) — 
you will read about translations of the Bible, and the difficulties of those 
translations—indeed you will read about a great number of interesting and 
delightful things. You may think that Scaliger, that great Huguenot scholar 
of the latter half of the sixteenth century, was a dull fellow. Read Mr. 
Garrod’s book, and you will understand something of the magnitude of his 
scholarship and the brightness of his mind; and you may even be impelled, 
because you will want to know more, to turn to the first volume of Mark 
Patteson’s Essays to learn more about Scaliger—in which case the odds are 
that you will go on and read some other of Patteson’s essays on these dead 
and yet living scholars who loved and adorned the classics. 

Mr. Garrod himself is high among classical scholars. But he has not only 
classical scholarship: he has also wit, a whimsical fancy, a paradoxical gift of 
seeing things for himself in an unexpected way, and a love and knowledge 
of all good poetry. (Indeed he is himself among the poets.) I will quote, as I 
end what I have to say about this little book (I confess it is hard to end), one 
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little passage which suffices to show how many treasures it contains. Mr. 
Garrod gives us two beautiful lines from an English translation of a Greek 


poet 
And like a star upon her bosom lay 
His beautiful and shining golden head. 


Then he adds: ‘Will any of you tell me... what Greek poet those two fine 
lines English, or who the translator is? The poet translated is Homer (but 
how much more like Virgil the verse is!), and the poet translating him, here 
for once in his life, once only, a poet, is—Thomas Hobbes. And there goes 
that Leviathan!’ 

I turn to Professor Adamson’s book on The //literate Anglo-Saxon. It is a 
volume of essays by a veteran professor of education, the author of a 
classical Short History of Education and of An Outline of English Education 
2760-1902. The reviewer was a colleague of Professor Adamson in King’s 
College, London, more than 20 years ago; and he has always been his dis- 
ciple, in matters of education, ever since. The ten essays of his new volume 
range through the ages from King Alfred and the Anglo-Saxons down to the 
nineteenth century. They have a mitis sapientia (a gentle and quiet wisdom), 
a large scope of erudition, and a balanced poise of judgment. The essay on 
‘The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon’ is a vigorous defence of Anglo-Saxon scholar- 
ship, and, in particular, a careful examination of the scholarly achievements of 
Alfred. It is all the more welcome because many scholars, historical as well as 
literary, have lately been prone to under-value the importance of the Anglo- 
Saxon contribution to our national tradition—preferring to start with the 
Norman Conquest, or even with the Age of Chaucer, rather than go back 
to the real foundations and the authentic beginning. Other essays deal with 
the Middle Ages (there are at least four on that period): with the general 
scheme and plan of medieval education; with that medieval publicist, Pierre 
Dubois, one of the earliest authors of a scheme for a League of Nations 
(how many of them there have been through the ages!), and also the author 
of an educational plan for the preparation of an élite in connection with his 
scheme; with the views of Hugh of St. Victor (one of the scholars of the 
twelfth-century Renaissance which we generally connect with the name of 
Abelard) on ‘the study of teaching’: and with a medieval student’s handbook 
which advises the student on the way he should go from his very first steps to 
the day when he finally becomes a master. There is also an essay on literacy in 
England during the last century and a half. This is a varied feast, but the 
reader who begins with ‘The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon’ will be instantly drawn 
to the next essay, which pricks the bubble of ‘Asser’, the supposed contem- 
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porary author of a work on The Deeds of Alfred; and from that he will find 
himself turning to one after another of the various essays here gathered 
together. What a rich gleaning the author has made in the long autumn of his 
days! 


OUR CHILDREN’S FUTURE by B. A. Fletcher, M.A. (The Worcester Press). 6s. 
RESEARCH AND THE BASIC CURRICULUM by Dr. C. M. Fleming, M.A. (Univer- 
sity of London Press). 7s. 6d. 

EDUCATION AND cRISIS by B. A. Fletcher, M.A. (University of London 
Press). 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL writers have many urgent tasks at this time; among them 
these three: to banish general ignorance about what is happening in the total 
field of educational reconstruction and to arouse the interest and enthusiasm 
of the people in the tremendous activity going on in every corner of the 
country; to offer to those engaged in educational work a clear picture of what 
we do, and do not, know about the teaching of children; and to challenge 
those who work in our schools and colleges to re-examine their personal 
philosophy of life to see if it stands up to these testing times, and, if not, to 
overhaul it; because nobody has the right to teach the young who is himself 
adrift philosophically. The young need to feel the comforting presence of 
firm values and a real belief in life about them. 

A useful contribution to the first task is Professor Fletcher’s Our Children’s 
Future. This is a collection of broadcasts that were given to describe the 
Educational Development Plan of the south-western counties. But the book 
is of much more than local interest. We all love to plan; and, when all are 
planning, we like to know what others are doing. Professor Fletcher makes 
planning sound as exciting as it is, and news from England’s quiet south- 
western region is especially welcome. 

For the educationist who wants to know what has been done and what still 
needs doing in fundamental research in the classroom, Dr. C. M. Fleming 
has produced another of her invaluable research summaries in Research and 
the Basic Curriculum. ‘Every teacher should feel that he or she is a participant 
in research,’ states the Report on Primary Education in Scotland. There can 
be no doubt that many teachers would find their work very much more 
interesting and stimulating if they followed out that advice. Dr. Fleming’s 
book not only supplies a great deal of information; it will also be useful as a 
primer for those who would like to undertake research on their own account. 

In Education and Crisis Professor B. A. Fletcher has provided material 
against which we may re-examine whatever philosophy of life we may hold. 
Its value lies in the attempt to synthesize a number of modern conflicts 
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through the application of what may be called the orthodox Christian out- 
look. Does the attempt succeed? That the reader may decide for himself. 
Suffice it to say that what is freshly put and stimulating in the book is as. 
much a part of a psychological-sociological analysis of our times as of an 
essentially Christian interpretation; using ‘Christian’ in the traditional sense. 
Indeed, one has the feeling several times while reading the book that its 
weaknesses and inconsistencies—there are several—are the direct conse- 
quence of striving to force the new knowledge of human behaviour that has 
been heaped upon us during the past fifty years into the traditional Christian 
pattern. For instance, when Professor Fletcher writes ‘Another quality of 
human personality is that of extension. To save his soul a man must lose it. 
Personality achieves greater uniqueness by extending the range of its con- 
tacts with reality’, Christian philosophy and the findings of social psychology 
are at one. But when Professor Fletcher suggests that the school’s daily ‘act 
of worship’ should be organized as ‘a short time of quiet reflection and with- 
drawal’ one is left slightly aghast. Many have found that school assemblies 
are best planned not as retreats but as acts of vigorous group self-conscious- 
ness in which the emphasis is not on the salvation of individual souls but on 
full and friendly social living. Again, Professor Fletcher stresses that 
monogamy is a Christian ideal and goes on to show that equality of status 
for women is an essential means to that ideal end. But he appears to overlook 
the fact that clerical Christianity was a major obstacle to the emancipation of 
women, which was mainly achieved by men and women who would have 
described themselves as rationalists. 

There is some regrettable looseness in the book. Are there any figures to 
show that ‘most “trial marriages” are failures’? What precisely does Pro- 
fessor Fletcher mean when he states ‘Personality may be defined as some- 
thing that does not occupy space’? It is also careless of him to state that 
Adler took the view that a child has to be forced to become social ‘by 
external threats and compulsion’. To say this of the man who, when asked 
what punishment is suitable for a child, replied ‘No punishment is suitable 
for a child’, and who saw as the life-purpose of the individual ‘to help, en- 
courage and gladden’, is unjust; especially as Professor Fletcher goes on to 
eulogize the work of Dr. Suttie who owes more to Adler than he does to 
Freud. 

In fact, this book, although it seeks to synthesize the conflicting elements 
in society and to integrate them into a harmonious whole, is itself not with- 
out conflicts and disharmonies. But it is none the worse for that, if it is taken 
for what it in fact is—an honest personal attempt to restate values and lay a 
firm basis for life in these crumbling times. We may not always agree with 
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Professor Fletcher; but by reading this book we shall certainly be stimulated 

to explore the same territory ourselves. This age of change calls for much 

hard seeking if we are to find a way of life that will meet the challenge. 
JAMES HEMMING 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS RIVALS by Christopher Lloyd (Longman’s). Pp. 195. 5s. 
OUR PARLIAMENT by Strathearn Gordon (Hansard Society). Pp. 169. 7s. 6d. 
THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY by Alderton Pink (Faber & Faber). Pp. 115. 
10s. 6d. 


‘DEMOCRACY and its rivals’ is a revised edition of a book first published in 
1938 and is presumably intended for the higher forms in secondary schools. 
It is straight-forward factual description and analysis rather than a state- 
ment of personal ideas or offered solutions. The section headings are indica- 
tive of its comprehensiveness—Nationalism, Imperialism, Internationalism, 
Freedom of Thought, Self-government, Equality, Socialism, Communism, 
Fascism, the Idea of Progress, and Civilization or Civilizations? It is reasonably 
objective, though statements like the following in the section on Com- 
munism are not likely to endear Mr. Lloyd to members of the Communist 
Party: ‘Though really a description of the Capitalist system in a particular 
period and at a particular place, it (Das Capital) remains the bible of inter- 
national Communism today. Indeed, it is the paradox of Communism that a 
materialist philosophy has become a secular religion, with all the fanaticism, 
the dogma and the organization of a Church militant.’ And again, ‘The big- 
gest social experiment of modern times, the process of putting Marxism into 
practice, has revealed a number of curious paradoxes. The growth of old- 
fashioned nationalism in the U.S.S.R. would have astonished Marx. The 
religious veneration felt for his doctrine would have embarrassed him. 
“Capital ’ is the bible of Communism,’ its tenets are thrashed out with all the 
polemical vigour of angry theologians: heresy hunts, purges, public con- 
fessions are frequent . . .. Above all the success of the experiment is due, con- 
trary to Marxist historical theory, to the personal accident of Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s leadership.’ 

In spite of a valiant attempt to remain objective, Mr. Lloyd’s own bias in 
favour of democratic Socialism shines through. He fails to give sufficient 
consideration to those who are seriously concerned with the dangers atten- 
dant on centralization and the growing concentration of power, whether in 
the central planning agencies of the State, or throug’ the increasing size of 
economic and urban units of organization. Anarchism is relegated to a mere 
footnote—‘Anarchism founded by Bakunin is the opposite of Communism 
because it preaches extreme individualism. It is an impracticable doctrine 
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popular with the old nihilists, and only to be found today in parts of Spain.’ 
Again, discussing briefly in one page Syndicalism and Guild Socialism, he 
dismisses the problem as follows:—‘The scheme (i.e. Guild Socialism) is 
certainly not as popular as it was some years ago and the working class has 
taken singularly little interest in it. But it provided an antidote to the 
centralizing tendencies of Fabian Socialism, and because of its criticism 
modern Socialism is more decentralized in aim. The model for a nationalized 
industry is no longer a State department like the Post Office, but a public 
utility corporation like the B.B.C. or the London Transport Board.’ 

One excellent feature of the book is the number of quotations always 
aptly chosen from a very wide range of writers and politicians (it is a pity, 
however, that Mr. Lloyd does not always give the source of these quota- 
tions). An appendix contains fifty suggested topics for written work. There 
is also a useful short book list to each section of the work and the sections 
are so divided as to make it a convenient basic textbook for an elementary 
adult class on political philosophy. This is not to say that it is ideal for the 
purpose and it is not written with that end in view, but the need for basic 
textbooks simply written is a very real one. Its published price is within the 
reach of most class members, but it is a pity that books of this kind are not 
available within the two to three shilling range and indicates a real deficiency 
in the adult education movement in this country. 

In Our Parliament Mr. Gordon is concerned with describing Parliament 
as it functions, and in its historical evolution to date, rather than with any 
consideration of its weaknesses or any discussion of proposed remedies. To 
that extent the book avoids all controversy, but lacks those qualities which 
would particularly recommend it to some adult classes. There is, for instance, 
neither an analysis of the conditions of present-day representation, size, or 
character of constituencies, nor any consideration of the various forms of 
proportional representation which have been put forward from various quar- 
ters, nor of the many concrete proposals which have been made to expedite 
parliamentary business, e.g. Sir Stafford Cripps’s Democracy up to date. The 
only reference to P.R. is in the glossary: ‘An electoral system designed to 
ensure that every substantial party or section of opinion shall be represented 
in proportion to its numerical strength. It requires large constituencies con- 
taining several seats.’ This is obviously a very inadequate dismissal of a sub- 
ject which is both complex and topical. The section of the book dealing 
with parliamentary procedure—almost half the book—is comprehensive and 
well done. A valuable feature of the book is a ‘Glossary of Parliamentary 
Terms’—a matter of twenty-one pages covering 161 terms and phrases 
from ‘Address’ and ‘Adjournments, motions for’ to ‘Who goes home?’ and 
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‘Writs of summons’. In addition to a number of excellent illustrations it con- 
tains a detailed plan of the Houses of Parliament—a matter of interest which 
is rarely included in books dealing with the Constitution. As a straight- 
forward practical account of Parliament, its history and procedure, the 
volume can be recommended as a useful addition to any adult class library 
catering for political and constitutional subjects. 

The Challenge to Democracy is a book of an entirely different order to the 
two foregoing. It is a polemical essay. Mr. Pink states the issues before 
democracy and proceeds to analyse the bases upon which a genuine democ- 
racy can be built. His argument follows familiar lines: (1) that democracy 
can only survive if the values implicit in the democratic way of life are fully 
integrated into a common cultural pattern; (2) since the collapse of the 
medieval synthesis there has been no such pattern; (3) that only if the 
Christian churches came to their senses overnight, brought their theology 
into line with twentieth-century concepts of reality, and agreed amongst 
themselves on a united front in social and economic regeneration, might a 
solution be found through religion; (4) that this—to say the least—is im- 
probable; (5) the solution must therefore be a political one, i.e. the new syn- 
thesis must be a political synthesis and must be conceived in terms of political 
philosophy, and (6) in the last resort the State alone can carry through such a 
synthesis—‘We are apt to think of a dynamic ethical attitude on the part of 
the State as being fraught with danger. Actually it need not be. The charge 
to be brought against the totalitarian States is not that they have imposed 
on their peoples a positive morality but that they have imposed on them a 
false morality,’ and again, ‘We shall see, too, that the moral ideas in which 
democracy is rooted cannot be allowed to sink into neglect as truisms; 
rather do they need to be preached with religious fervour if they are to pre- 
vail against the evil forces at work in the world. The practice of democratic 
citizenship in its highest form will in fact constitute a religion of conduct 
making very exacting demands.’ In other words our need is the evolution 
of a super-ego embodying the essential moral concepts of democratic 
humanism, and as deeply rooted and universally maintained as that of the 
Catholic Christian world of the thirteenth century: and the State must make 
this its responsibility. 

What then are to be the agents? In the first place, Mr. Pink argues, educa- 
tion. Granted the common school and the elimination of educational privi- 
lege as a first and essential step towards the creation of a genuine democracy, 
the school must, to a large extent, become both the creator and the trans- 
mitter of a new cultural synthesis. The debilitating attempt to maintain our 
foothold in two different worlds by retaining religious instruction in the 
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school must be abandoned. At present this creates an intellectual dichotomy 
stultifying to the intelligence. ‘The democratic citizen requires the mental 
qualities of clear thought, independent judgment, impartiality, and, especi- 
ally, interest in public affairs: he requires the moral qualities of unselfishness, 
tolerance, readiness to serve, and devotion to the ideal of human freedom. 
His moral qualities in fact are those that are basic to the religious character, 
An education calculated to produce such a type of citizen will make the 
severest demands on both teachers and taught. Unlike education for the 
totalitarian State it seeks to promote the free development of the individual 
personality within the necessary social setting; for democracy demands the 
play of individual effort at the most intelligent level . . . it is a matter of re- 
moulding the curriculum in accordance with a criterion of value and a clearly 
defined end.’ It is futile, argues Mr. Pink, to inculcate the principles of 
democracy by methods which are essentially autocratic. ‘Moral education of 
the kind that will really make good citizens demands a new approach to the 
whole business of teaching—new, that is to say, so far as the great mass of 
our schools are concerned. We shall get less guidance from those who pay 
the conventional lip-service to “character training” than from confessed 
revolutionaries like A. S. Neill, who, of course, by conventional standards, 
is not a moralist at all. He has no use for religion; he rejects discipline and the 
usual kind of authority exerted by the old over the young; he leaves children 
to govern themselves.’ Next he analyses the effects of over-specialization and 
the corresponding decline of universities as centres of liberal culture. The 
field of adult education is briefly touched on, ‘The task of harnessing adult 
education to the essential purposes of democracy has scarcely been attempted 
in this country. Efforts in the field of adult education are dispersed and 
unco-ordinated . . .’ 

What are the other agents? Outside the schools and universities, says Mr. 
Pink, the principal agencies of popular culture—at present cultural dis- 
integration—are the film, the Press and the advertiser. These therefore must 
be controlled to the same end, ‘There is no reason why a democratic State 
should grant unfettered liberty to commercial groups to degrade political and 
cultural life by purveying inaccurate and distorted news, dishonest opinion 
and insincere art with the prime object of financial gain. The freedom we 
guarantee must be freedom to act with a worthy purpose. State control of 
the kind familiarized by the totalitarian State is not the only alternative to the 
present position of free play for capitalist enterprise. It is possible to combine 
public supervision with genuine professional freedom and independence . . . 
In the constitution of the B.B.C. we have in fact demonstrated the possibility 
of reconciling essential independence and freedom of action with the 
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necessary public control,’ and later he says, ‘As regards the cinema, there 
seems to be no practical reason why it should not be brought under public 
control in a corporation similar to the B.B.C.’ 

Mr. Pink has some original suggestions to make with regard to the Press, 
and some strong words on the pernicious effects of advertising: ‘It i. ti ue 
that we woke up to think of commercial advertising in its present form not 
as an element of debatable value in the economic system but as a moral 
canker at the heart of society.’ 

On the political plane Mr. Pink stresses the fact that the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility can only be adequately developed and expressed 
through the field of local government on the one hand, and through the 
organization of citizens into manifold voluntary associations acting either as 
watchdogs or pressure groups and concerned with specific issues from the 
prevention of cruelty to animals to the reform of the criminal code. But 
Parliament must remain the prime concern and here he criticizes our existing 
electoral system on the grounds that it places a premium on apathy and 
intellectual unawareness. It fails to give the individual due weight, which can 
only be achieved by proportional representation. 

In the last section he makes a valiant effort to reconcile the claims of 
liberty, the claims of culture, and the claims of efficient government. It is not 
surprising if, in the space of a dozen pages, he gets us little further in solving 
a problem which many able thinkers have taken twenty times this space to 
tackle with no more success. Taken as a whole, it is a stimulating essay, and 
raises a number of issues which need discussion in any class dealing with 
political and social ideas. There are many points on which one may quarrel 
with the author, which is precisely what is needed in a book of this kind: 
but why must it be published at a price which puts it out of reach of the 
average adult student, whom one can hardly encourage to spend the price 
of ten Penguins or four Nelson Discussion books on an essay of barely a 
hundred pages, however compact, well written, and provocative? 

J. R. ARMSTRONG 


THE GERMAN QUESTION by Professor Wilhelm Roepke (Allen & Unwin) 
10s. 6d. 


DURING the war, when Germany was the immediate enemy, it was not easy 
to take a dispassionate view of that country and its people. Many books pub- 
lished on the German problem during those years bore evidence of this diffi- 
culty. There cannot be any lessening of anger and bitterness, horror and dis- 
gust at the German record under the Nazi regime, but by now the realization 
is asserting itself again that the origins of National Socialism are not to be 
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found in some immutable traits of the German character but in German 
history. 

Professor Laski was probably in advance of public opinion when he 
argued in1942 that it was important ‘to distinguish between national character 
regarded as a constant, and national dehaviour which is an expression of im- 
pulses conditioned by historical circumstances’. At that time Professor 
Brogan replied that Lord Vansittart might accept this definition. “The prob- 
lem is to assess objectively the end-product, which is contemporary German 
national character or behaviour.’ That, indeed, was the problem during the 
war, but once Germany was defeated there was bound to be a change of 
emphasis. The question which has now moved into the forefront is how to 
condition what is left of Germany to ‘the expression of impulses’ different 
from those of the past, how to discover the set of historical circumstances 
required to produce such a change. 

At present, social and economic disintegration, hunger and hopelessness 
all combine to make Germany move from Nazism to nihilism. Behind the 
facade of imposed democratic institutions some new and terrible tragedy may 
be preparing, a reaction of hardened cynicism which may bear its bitter fruit 
in years to come. Speaking of Germany today, after an occupation of 
eighteen months, Professor Roepke says that ‘an opportunity has been let 
slip which all eternity cannot bring back’. However, it might still be possible 
to remedy the consequences of this lost opportunity if the plans aiming to 
put Germany on to a sound economic basis produce some visible results in 
the immediate future. 

The author vigorously attacks the thesis of the undifferentiated guilt of all 
Germans which, as Bagehot would say, is ‘not so much widely asserted as 
deeply implanted, rather pervadingly latent than commonly apparent’ in 
many minds today. And he rightly admits no excuse for the unconcern or 
even active friendliness with which considerable sections of foreign opinion 
viewed the eruption of unprecedented barbarism in the centre of Europe. 
This failure, he argues, had its roots in moral weakness. Professor Roepke is 
one of those individuals who were unfortunately all too rare in Germany, a 
militant liberal. When faced with the problem that in Germany capitalist 
support was in fact decisive in bringing Hitler to power, he puts the word 
‘capitalist’ in inverted commas. It is difficult to see why he does this since 
they were not so-called capitalists but quite real ones. He explains that those 
capitalists were guilty of an inexcusable moral lapse. What he does not ex- 
plain is what caused this moral lapse in such a large proportion of this 


particular section of the community and not, for instance, among the © 


industrial working class. 
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If it is true that the proper time to fight a tyranny is defore it establishes 
itself, then the great mass of the Germany industrial workers—as distinct 
from the office workers who, like the middle classes, flocked to Hitler—can 
face the judgment of history with a little more equanimity than their ‘betters’. 
They refused to support the tyranny so long as it was legally possible to do 
so. It is true that their opposition was ill-directed, inadequate and ineffective, 
but in that respect their performance did not differ essentially from that of 
the democrats in almost every European country during the six years which 
followed, six years in which to assess the menace and to prepare against it 
before the threat of conquest was upon them. But while German democrats 
were being murdered by Hitler’s armed bands, the owners of social, economic 
and military power in Germany aided and abetted history’s most dangerous 
and disreputable gangsters. 

This difference in the behaviour of social groups in Germany, some of 
them resisting, others actively promoting the greatest of all social catas- 
trophes calls for an explanation which cannot be given merely in terms of 
spiritual and moral factors, important though these are. Professor Roepke’s 
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well-balanced account of German responsibilities for this catastrophe is in- 
spired by a deep sense of justice and honesty. It is all the more disappointing 
that he has so little to say on this specific point and this omission must there- 
fore detract from the value of his otherwise very penetrating analysis of the 
‘highly infectious disease’. 

Another important point arises in this context. To say that the only differ- 
ence between the abolition of private property in the Third Reich and in 
Russia was erely a question of the methods used and that the results were 
essentially the same is surely one of those myths which simplify analysis to 
the point of futility. There are similarities between the two systems, but this 
is not one of them. Probably the reason why some critics adopt this simplifi- 
cation is the very natural desire to have an enemy, one and indivisible, 
namely, collectivism. We can then be bidden to welcome home again dis- 
carded faith in ‘private enterprise’, a return which may be facilitated if we 
can only be made to forget the decisive support given to Hitler by leading 
entrepreneurs. The author does, indeed, castigate these captains of industry, 
but, on the whole, his conclusion seems to be that the Magician’s Appren- 

_ tice, having nearly drowned the Jot of us, should be given another chance, 
provided he is kept under proper supervision. 

His insistence on the collectivist character of National Socialism drives 
Professor Roepke to the assertion that in the Third Reich private property 
in the means of production was reduced to an empty shell. It would be more 
correct to say that what actually took place was an amalgamation of the 
owners of the older forms of power with the armed upstarts. The degree of 
enthusiasm displayed by Big Business varied according to the advantages 
which the deal seemed to promise. Armament manufacturers and heavy 
industrialists generally—the most influential and powerful section of Ger- 
man industry—were more eager in welcoming the alliance than the repre- 
sentatives of those industries and trades which were doubtful about its 
benefits or were likely to suffer from the economic and political repercussions 
caused by the rise of the Nazis. But whether they were eager or reluctant, at 
the critical stage none of them made any effort to defend freedom of enter- 
prise or any other kind of freedom, And the fact that the gunmen finally 
got the upper hand is no excuse for their accomplices. The generals, the 
business men, and the gunmen joined forces, not so much for mutual love 
but for what they could get out of it. Influential Nazis were co-opted on to 
the boards of directors, business men were given honorary ranks in the SS. 
Penniless agitators like Sauckel would become captains of industry by a pro- 
cess of daylight robbery. Big business paid its Dane-geld in various forms: 
the leading German insurance company presented Goering’s small daughter 
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on her birth with a life insurance policy for a million marks. And wherever 
the conquerors marched they rewarded German business firms with a share 
in the booty for good and faithful service. 

Professor Roepke is rightly convinced that the institutions of mass- 
democracy are completely unsuitable for Germany. He demands the demo- 
cratic rebuilding of Germany on the basis of a loose federation of States. It 
seems doubtful whether this solution can assure the emergence of those 
group feelings and group loyalties which have favoured the growth of demo- 
cratic habits elsewhere. The organization of modern industry and transport 
and the requirements of economic planning make a federation of this kind 
seem an anachronism. De-centralization there must be, but if the autonomy 
of the individual German States were to be as complete as Professor Roepke 
seems to envisage, it would be bound to depress the level of economic 
activity. And even strong feelings of local patriotism would be submerged 
if the result of local autonomy would be a lower standard of living. If, on the 
other hand, concerted economic action were permissible to these separate 
States, they would rapidly lose much of the political autonomy they may 
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originally possess. Quite apart from these considerations, no federal structure 
is likely to last if it is merely imposed from outside and is not supported by 
genuine local feelings. 

Bismarck, whose Prussianization of Germany is rightly seen as one of the 
fatal turning points in German history, did not believe in the ‘historic char- 
acter’ of the several German States. He attributed supreme importance to 
feelings of dynastic loyalties and therefore founded the Empire as a league 
of rulers dominated by the Hohenzollerns. The dynasties were weakened by 
the unification itself and swept away in the debacle of 1918. The local feelings 
which survive today after Hitler’s ruthless centralization are not likely to 
prove sufficiently strong to form the basis of Germany’s future political 
structure. Moreover, some eight to ten million ‘expellees’ from the territories 
annexed by Poland and the Sudetan area have been squeezed into truncated 
Germany so that in some districts the newcomers actually outnumber the 
original inhabitants. Thus local feeling has become extremely diluted. In fact, 
' as The Times recently put it, ‘the present overcrowding of Germany . . . 
points to an economy so rigidly planned as to leave little room for human or 
personal liberties.’ It is facts like these which make it very doubtful whether 
there can be the spontaneous political decentralization which Professor 
Roepke would like to see. 

Yet, in spite of these criticisms, this is a book informed by a wise and 
generous mind, an important contribution to the fuller understanding of 
many aspects of the German problem and of the behaviour of the German 
people in the past. ‘If Englishmen or Americans retort that they are sure they 
would not have tolerated anything so disgraceful under similar conditions 
they should thank the merciful fate that saved them from being enabled to 
give practical evidence of what they are so sure about.’ The more compre- 
hensive our knowledge of the origins and methods of modern tyranny, the 
better shall we be able to guard against attempts to resurrect it in its old forms 
or in a new disguise. The translation has splendidly preserved the vigour 
and incisiveness of the original. 

W. BURMEISTER 


HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY by Bertrand Russell (Allen and Unwin) 
1946. 2158. 

‘THROUGHOUT this book I have sought, where possible, to connect philoso- 
phies with the social environment of the philosophers concerned,’ says Mr. 
Russell in the chapter on John Dewey and his instrumentalist theory of 
truth (Pragmatism). This is characteristic of the author’s professed approach 
and characteristic in one sense of a materialist historical approach. If Mr. 
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Russell had dealt with his own philosophy to any extent we might be tempted 
to decide just how far he had succeeded. But he emphasizes quite clearly in 
his chapter on logical analysis that theories ‘as to the nature of the world’ 
and ‘ethical or political doctrine as to the best way of living’ have been con- 
fused by the great system-builders and that this confusion has led to a con- 
sequent loss of clarity in philosophical thought (p. 863). Are we to assume 
from this that when the author says that anarchy would have been preferable 
to continued revolutionary government in Russia in 1917 (p. 578) he is 
merely expressing his own feelings and that he would not claim that this 
statement can be either true or false? 

By confining philosophy to certain problems of syntax Mr. Russell argues 
we achieve a desirable cosmic humility and he seems to suggest, when dis- 
cussing truth, that we are faced with stubborn facts. Pursue this line of 
thought and you would expect a materialist approach to knowledge as well 
as to the history of philosophy. One might even make a case for classing 
Mr. Russell as a Marxist where some of his statements on knowledge are 
concerned. He talks with approval of Marx’s active approach to knowledge 
and the interplay of subject and object in knowing. Throughout Book 
Three on the Moderns some of the author’s statements seem to imply more 
than a liberal individualism, whether this is admitted by him or not. 

The attempt to work out a history of philosophies in terms of the philo- 
sopher’s social environment makes the book very readable although the idea 
is by no means a novel one and most of the analysis is fairly orthodox, some- 
times it becomes fantastic, as in (p. 383) his ‘dictionary’, for the psycho- 
logical understanding of Marx: this is so fanciful that it is with a shock that 
we learn elsewhere that this expresses Mr. Russell’s own point of view. 
Generally speaking, however, one would say that some case had been made 
for the main thesis, both as regards the general development of philosophies 
about the nature of things and in the history of political theories. Mr. Russell 
has given us very interesting chapters on Knowledge and Perception in 
Plato, Aristotle’s Logic, Bacon and Hobbes, a clear exposition of Kant, and 
an especially good chapter on Hume. His technique of logical analysis is often 
cogently, but seldom destructively applied: in a very interesting passage he 
shows that when Hume rejected the assumption of causal connection he 
did not see that in association of ideas he was reintroducing in the mind an 
idea of cause which he refused to find in the world of ‘events’. From this 
chapter of criticism Mr. Russell concludes that induction must be a law of 
logic and not derivable from experience. without it science is impossible 
(p- 699). He also shows how far Bacon was aware of this problem. Intelligent 
analyses of this kind are frequent, and valuable, throughout the book. 
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There is some discussion of truth. In criticism of Pragmatism, Mr. Russell 
suggests that beliefs (not statements) are true or false according to their 
effects. This, however, does not completely satisfy him and he decides for the 
objectivity of truth and falsehood. In expressing this opinion the author 
has escaped completely from ‘subjectivism in philosophy’, and should there- 
fore according to his own statement have escaped ‘anarchy in politics’. 
Should we assume, therefore, that Mr. Russell’s statement above on anarchy 
in Russia is one of those that are neither true nor false, but—in his classifica- 
tion—nonsense? 

The fact seems to be that where we do not adopt a point of view which has 
some systematic relevance to our other beliefs we shall still have a point of 
view, but it will be more dogmatic and less reasonable. This is amply proved 
of the things Mr. Russell has said because they appear to have implications 
in this history so far as Descartes, Leibniz and many others are concerned; 
but in applying it to Mr. Russell’s philosophy it should not be thought to 
vitiate his criticism of system building completely. 

A history of over 2,000 years of Western Philosophy might be e to 
reveal some inconsistencies in the author’s treatment. I have dwelt on some 
_ Of his statements inconsistent with his opinions about ‘political doctrine’. 
The book lends itself to unfair exercises of this kind but in addition, for the 
student, it is packed with historical and philosophical information mostly 
accurate and sometimes very concise. The six hundred Oxford students who 
ordered their copies in advance will need no other cribs. The whole scope of 
Philosophy is covered from Thales to Carnap with the notable, and so far as 
I am concerned justified, exclusion of Existentialism. 

NEIL O'CONNOR 


THE GLASGOW ART REVIEW No. 3 (Glasgow Art Gallery and Museums 
Association) 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH POPULAR AND TRADITIONAL ART by Margaret Lambert and Enid 
Marx (Collins, Britain in Pictures) 5s. 

MILTON AND THE ENGLISH MIND by Dr. F. E. Hutchinson (English Uni- 
versities Press) 5s. 

IN A fascinating (and well-illustrated) article on The Cleaning of Old 
Pictures, contributed by Mr. Laes of Brussels to the third number of the 
Glasgow Art Review, the reader welcomes his comment that the better 
museums are ‘no longer “‘burial places for masterpieces” but living institu- 
tions’. For this third number fully maintains the achievement of the quarterly 
published by the Glasgow Art Gallery and Museums Association; it is one 
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most welcome sign, among several, that London is not always to have a 
cultural monopoly, and it very ably combines domestic affairs with articles 
of value to art lovers everywhere. 

The account of picture-cleaning and restoring given by Mr. Laes, for 
example, could do much to remove the mental ‘tinted varnish’ with which 
we still ‘preserve’ and obscure the Masters; his description of the finds in 
three Flemish examples will attract everyone who cares about the artist’s 
real intentions. 

Mr. Samuel Thompson’s very practical but imaginative article on Visual 
Education at the Glasgow Gallery is equally welcome. One of the penalties 
of desiring real progress, as well as the excitement and impact of ideas, is that 
we are compelled to repeat, perhaps ad nauseam, ideas that lie in the trough 
between their acceptance in principle and their realization. There is nothing 
new in the idea of visual education: its appeal lies in its value, not its 
novelty; and this sober but generous account of what has been done at one 
centre in Art, Science, History and Civics is the most useful approach at 
the present time. 

In the same way, various articles on the Museum’s own possessions and 
recent acquisitions raise points of general interest, whether on Diirer or 
Daumier, a Greek vase or the art of the silversmith. The Journal is very well 
illustrated with good colour plates, and is to be complimented also both on 
its book-reviews and—without irony—on the engaging brevity of its 
articles. 

English Popular and Traditional Art, a new-comer to the Britain in Picture 
series, may remind the reader of the usefulness in adult classes of several 
books in this Collins series. British Craftsmen, British Furniture Makers, 
British Romantic Artists and others are all of value to the growing number 
of classes that are studying, often for the first time, the artist in society; 
students and tutors will await the volume now in preparation on Aspects of 
Art. In English Popular Art an artist-designer and a social historian collab- 
orate to examine a long tradition. “Whatever the causes for the present very 
noticeable decline in aesthetic standards, they certainly seem to go far deeper 
than the generally accepted explanation that machinery and mass production 
destroy individual taste’. That is a good start, but the reader must decide 
to what extent this book offers him an answer. On the popular pottery of the 
nineteenth century the authors set a brisk pace, but in 48 pages, largely given 
over to good illustration, they cannot really develop their theme: they give 
us a summary of great interest and me taste of what they could do 
with this subject. 

Another series that must attract the attention of the adult class is the 
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Teach Yourself History series of the English Universities Press. Dr. 
Hutchinson’s volume on Milton and the English Mind discharges an almost 
impossible task with great balance and judgment. The ultimate quality of 
Milton may not be there; but the reader who tends to turn to Douglas Bush’s 
recent work, or back to that excellent but neglected summary in Bagehot’s 
Literary Studies, must be reminded that this new volume is concerned to 
teach history rather than to reach the secret spring of the creative impulse. 
The title of the book suggests a cultural approach to history; at the same time, 
Milton’s career must be a standing challenge to those who hold that poets 
should keep out of politics. But it is also a two-way challenge to the poet, 
who enters or avoids politics with equal peril. This summary is able, stimu- 
lating, and an obvious labour of love, and if generalizations on the English 
mind are occasionally embarrassing, they may be a necessary evil. And the 
study of personal dedication, of the sense of a divine mission, will always 
be a challenge to historians of whatever school. 
CHRISTOPHER LEE 


PENGUIN BOOKS are maintaining even in these days of difficulty and con- 
stantly increasing costs, their miracle of production. All those received in the 
last quarter are of the expected high standard, and tutors and students in 
adult education will find much to discuss in Science News, No. 2, edited by 
Professor R. E. Peierls and John Enogat, which deals with the technical and 
scientific aspects of atomic energy, The Anatomy of Peace by Emery Reves, 
Labour's First Year by J. E. D. Hall, John Citizen and the Law by Ronald 
Rubinstein, English Letters of the Nineteenth Century edited by James Aitken, 
and Robert Burns, a collection of poems selected and edited by Henry W. 
Meikle and William Beattie. 

Others received have included the attractive Puffin Books Kidnapped, 
Treasure Island, North after Seals, David in Zululand and Alice in Wonder- 
land. 
A new King Penguin, Dickens’s Christmas Carol, retains admirably the 
style of the original edition. The only regret associated with Penguin Books 
is that the editions are still too small to satisfy everyone. 
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ELECTED] 


When you see a Winsor & 
Newton tube, pan or cake, with 
the label marked in red letters 
‘S.L.’, it means it is from Winsor 
& Newton’s SELECTED LIST 
of Permanent Colours. All Winsor 
& Newton’s colours are perfectly 
prepared with the same care and 
skill which have won them such 
a high, world-wide reputation, but 
those marked ‘S.L.’ have special 
qualities of their own. Such 
colours are permanent whether 


used alone or mixed together. 
Remember this when choosing 
your colours—look for the name 
WINSOR & NEWTON LTD., 
and the mark ‘S.L.’ on the 
labels. They are your guarantee 
of satisfaction. 

FINE QUALITY MATERIALS FOR 
THE STUDENT 
SCHOLASTIC WATER COLOURS, 
NEW ART POWDER COLOURS, 
STUDENTS’ OIL COLOURS are 
made with the same care as the colours 


which are created for the artist. 
MODERATE PRICES 


Winsor & Newton Lid. Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex 
Winsor & Newton Ine. 31 Union Sq. West, New York 3 


Winsor & Newton (Pty) Lid. 605 Wingelle House, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
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EARN MONEY THIS WAY 


ts Swceess 


Over 2,000 magazines have to be 
filled with articles and fiétion EVERY MONTH. 


By far the greater part of this material comes from free- 
lance contributors; members of the public who write IN 
THE COMFORT OF THEIR OWN HOMES. 

A tremendous proportion of the public have the LATENT 
TALENT necessary to earn money by writing. 


And this is where we come in. We will tell youSHONESTLY 
whether YOU have this ability; it will cost you nothing. If 
you have it in you THE SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
will prepare a’course to suit your specific needs enabling 
you to put yourself in the professional field in the shortest 
possible time. 

Send now for your free copy of PROFITS FROM THE PEN 
(enclosing 24d stamp to cover postage). 


THE SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
W.S. 147 SEAHAM HOUSE LONDON 5S.W.19 
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LONGMANS 


ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY 


Chaucer to Queen Victoria 

By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 
‘Will probably be Everyman’s standard social history of England for 
a long time to come.’—Times Lit Sup. 


Third Edition 21s. net 


BRITISH DEMOCRACY 
An Introduction to Citizenship 
By R. M. Rayner 


An interesting historical approach to the understanding of our 
democratic institutions. 7s. 6d. net 


BRITISH INSTITUTIONS OF TODAY 
By T. K. Derry, M.A., D.Phil. 


This new edition takes into account the sweeping changes in fact and 
emphasis resulting from the war. 


New Edition—Ready in July 5s. 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS RIVALS 


An Introduction to Modern Political Theories 
By Christopher Lloyd, M.A. 
In this new edition the material has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 


Second Edition 5s. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


TO 1939 
By D. W. Roberts, B.Sc. 


‘This is the best textbook of its kind we have come across—well written, 
exhaustive, and admirably balanced.’—Journal of Education 
Fourth Edition 6s. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND (1760-1860) 
By A. Redford, M.A. Ph.D. 


‘Invaluable to the serious student of economic history.’ 
—Journal of Education 5s. 6d. net 
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